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EV. ADAM POE, whose likeness embel- 

lishes this number of the Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, has long held a prominent place before 
the public as an able and useful minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and it would seem 
but meet that the results of artistic skill in 
delineating the features of his manly counte- 
nance should be accompanied by some notice 
of his public life. 

It is a task as delicate as it is difficult to 
write of the living, whose eye will scan the 
pages; but if the sketch be drawn by a friendly 
hand, due allowance will be made for errors 
and oversights. 

Dr. Poe was born on the 12th of July, 1804, 
in Columbiana county, Ohio, his parents being 
among the earliest settlers of Northern Ohio. 
The family residence was afterward changed to 
Stark county, not far from Massillon. 

The Doctor belongs to that class of men of 
whom the West has many noble examples, who 
owe their development and success in public 
life, not to the systematic training of a regular 
collegiate course, but to the impulsive power 
of motives and emotions generated in the 
depths of a soul naturally great, and roused to 
action by circumstances of time, and place, and 
the condition of society; a class of men of no 
negative mold, no neutral ideas; but strongly- 
marked men, whose positivity, and inherent en- 
ergy, and sound, practical wisdom have made 
them representative men, and given them a 
name and fame not likely to suffer by compari- 
son with others who, born at a later period, 
have enjoyed superior advantages. In point 


of years the Doctor has passed his climacteric; | 


yet, compared with many, time seems to have 


touched him lightly: neither young nor yet: 


Vou. XXIV.—45 





aged, he forms a connecting link between the 
fathers of early Methodism in Ohio, and the 
present race of ministers now in their prime. 
When he entered the Ohio Conference he was 
welcomed by such men as John Collins, Finley, 
Quinn, Jacob and David Young, Bigelow, and 
Christie—a bright constellation of luminaries, 
all of whom have passed to their setting, but 
the reflection of whose rays still linger and gild 
the moral heavens. 

The family name is well known to the reader 
of our border conflicts and Indian wars; nor 
has the blood of the race lost its chivalrous 
quality, for the elder son of the Doctor is in 
the army; and were it not for impaired phys- 
ical strength and the pressure of imperative 
duties, the father would perhaps have been in 
the same field of honor. 

The boyhood of Adam was spent amid the 
rural scenes of the family residence. The farm 
invited him to healthful toil, the social even- 
ings to youthful sport, and the grand old forest 
to meditation. Of the customs and costumes 
of the early settlers the Doctor tells some 
amusing stories, but which the limits of this 
article forbid ns to record. The rifle, the ax, 
and the saddle-bags, so pictrresquely portrayed 
by the blind but eloquent Milburn, were his early 
and familiar associates, - 

There is music in Dr, Poe’s description of the 
homes and habits of frontier life—the rude 
cabin, covered with bark and glazed with paper, 
when a rough bench was the sofa, three-legged 
stools the chairs, and a sap-trough the cradle; 
when the flail and the ax without kept time to 
the music of the wheel and loom within; a 
dwelling, whose interior walls were decorated 
with rifles and powder-horns, dried pumpkins, 
turkey wings, and pheasant tails; and where, 
on each side of the spacious fireplace, hung 
dried venison for meat and dried herbs for med- 
icine, while the exterior was adorned with the 
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skins and skeletons, hoofs and horns, feathers 
and fur of all bipeds and quadrupeds of the 
surrounding forest. But the description of the 
reverend narrator reaches its climax when he 
gives his own personal experience of buckskin 
unmentionables, and how, when moistened by 
rain and dried before a blazing fire, he some- 
times found himself in a “tight place.” 

Of his backwoods origin and early employ- 
ment he has never been ashamed; and through 
all his active life, for the hardy emigrant and 
tiller of the soil, he seems to have cherished a 
peculiar regard. 

His conversion and union with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church occurred when about nine- 
teen years of age. 

His literary acquirements were superior for 
the time and place. In addition to the English 
branches taught in the common schools, he 
studied the languages under the direction of a 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, and it 
has been said with a design of becoming a min- 
ister of that denomination. His religious edu- 
cation was Calvinistic, and when he came seri- 
ously to think of giving himself to God, the 
apprehension that he was not one of the “elect” 
rose as @ barrier before him, throwing deep 
shadows of gloom over his mind. But in Meth- 
odist doctrine he found what he believed to be 
a true and harmonious system of Scriptural 
theology: its beauties struck his young mind 
with peculiar force, and he rejoiced over the 
discovery as one who had found great spoils. 
It was owing to this perhaps that his early 
discourses were well seasoned with polemical 
theology. He was not content with Scriptural 
exegesis and logical definitions and deductions, 
but was wont to illustrate by his own experi- 
ence the dangerous tendency of the creed. He 
would describe himself as a poor sinner, guilty 
and distressed, looking for light but finding 
only darkness. Despair, with sable wings, 
brooded over his soul—was he not a reprobate? 
one left to perish for his sins? if so, the sooner 
the better. He retires to a neighboring grove, 
the weapon of death in his hand; he is about 
to commit the fatal act when a feeling, as if 
some voice had spoken, “ Do thyself no harm,” 
came over him; he drops the suicidal weapon 
and betakes himself to prayer. A sore conflict 
with Apollyon is succeeded by a victory so com- 
plete, so triumphant that every cloud of doubt 
is dispelled and his sky is all serene. 

Humbly and gladly he cast his lot with the 
people of his choice regardless of the opposition 
of friends and trustful of the providence of 
God. 

It was the fortune of Dr. Poe to enter upon 





his ministerial work at a time when a strong 
vitality pulsated through every artery of Meth- 
odism. The field of controversy, into which 
the fathers were provoked, had been fairly won, 
and the champions of Arminian theology, grate- 
ful for success, were enjoying their well-earned 
laurels. From the plow and the anvil, from 
mercantile pursuits and military life, and from 
the learned professions, there came forth a host 
to consecrate themselves to the service of the 
new and rising Church. 

The Book Concern had already widely circu- 
lated our limited but evangelical literature, and 
the then recently-established Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal was heralding the triumph 
and trophies of Methodism through all the 
land. 

The Missionary Society of our Church, then 
just organized, was the morning star heralding 
the day of the world’s evangelization, and open- 
ing new channels for the charities of the people. 
The tree of Methodism, planted by the early 
emigrants, had taken deep root, and its branches, 
laden with ripening fruit, were spreading far 
and wide throughout the great West. 

Revivals of religion prevailed through all the 
country and at all seasons of the year, even in 
the absence of protracted public service the 
blessed work went on, spreading from settle- 
ment to settlement, and from house to house; 
the angel of life walked through the land, and 
his touch revived the nation. The Western 
Reserve, near the borders of which the Poe 
family resided, and on which he commenced his 
ministry, was yielding a golden harvest to the 
sickle of the spiritual reapers. Of church edi- 
fices there were none, or next to none, in 
Northern Ohio; but the log dwellings, school- 
houses, and the groves were chosen places, and 
the cloud of glory covered them. 

In these awakenings there were brought into 
the Church many who became efficient minis- 
ters, not least noteworthy among whom are 
Dr. E. Thomson, recently invested with Episco- 
pal authority, and a few years later Dr. Nast, 
the father of German Methodism. 

Pulpit oratory, too, at that day was much 
more highly appreciated than at present; brill- 
iant stars were emitting their brightest beams 
in the moral heavens. The fame of Durbin, 
and Bascom, of Bigelow and Christie was 
through all the West, and stirred emulous blood 
in a thousand youthful hearts. The Ohio Con- 
ference counted its accession of members annu- 
ally by thousands. Emigration from the East, 
too, augmented the throng; and yet by a won- 
derful providence the ranks of the ministry 
were kept full. That these statements are no 
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exaggeration may be seen from the remarkable 
fact, that at the session of the Ohio Conference 
of 1844 forty-three preachers were admitted on 
trial, and the membership rose to over 63,000. 
The social status, too, of the Church had been 
elevated, distinguished civilians and prominent 
statesmen had thrown their influence in favor 
of Methodism, and its star was decidedly in the 
ascendant. 

It was under these auspicious circumstances 
that the youthful subject of these remarks 
commenced his itinerant career. In the Spring 
of 1826 he was employed by the presiding elder 
on Huron circuit, which then embraced Nor- 
walk and Sandusky City. He was quite ac- 
ceptable to the people, but found in the cool 
habits of the Yankee population an atmosphere 
not altogether congenial to his ardent tempera- 
ment. Bold and fearless, he dashed at obsta- 
cles or opponents in his way, rather reckless as 
to whose head might be broken, his own or 
others. Occasional eccentricities marked his 
course. Having tried in vain, on one occasion, 
to interest an audience, several of whom fell 
asleep under his sermon, he suddenly closed his 
discourse on God’s controversy with sinners, by 
uttering in thunder tones, three times in rapid 
succession, “God is right and the world is 
wrong!” then seizing his hat and portmanteau, 
he suddenly darted out of the door without 
ceremony, leaving the astonished audience to 
close the meeting as best they could, and the 
sleepers to awaken at their leisure. At the 
ensuing Conference he was admitted on trial 
and appointed to the same field. During the 
six following years he traveled circuits ranging 
from the Ohio River to the shores of Lake 
Erie, on all of which he was popular and 
useful. 

At the close of his seventh year he was placed 
in charge of Wooster district, which again 
brought him among his early associates and the 
old family residence. He succeeded in office 
William B. Christie, a man singularly eloquent 
and talented, then in his prime; and it was not 
without some misgivings that he attempted to 
follow so distinguished a man. Yet he sus- 
tained himself reputably, both as an able 
preacher and judicious presiding officer. 

One feature of the executive ability of Dr. 
Poe is his tact in setting in motion those 
around him; and the office of presiding elder 
afforded a fine opportunity for its display. The 
man who attempts to do every thing himself 
may make good his claim to industry, but he 
will accomplish nothing on a large scale. It is 
not the general who rushes reckless and head- 
long into the forefront of the battle that wins 





the greatest victories, but he who, inspiring his 
subordinate officers with ambition, and arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of his soldiers, directs the 
host skillfully in the martial onset. The great 
success of some ministers over others of equal 
or even superior ability, is owing very much to 
this cause; and in proportion as men are placed 
in commanding positions is this quality needed. 

Very early in his ministerial work Dr. Poe 
evinced this talent. The various gifts of the 
Church were noticed and brought to bear in 
advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom. “The 
ballads of a nation” are not overlooked by great 
statesmen, and even the gift of song was turned 
to good account under his direction. 

One instance of the result of this which came 
under the observation of the writer, will per- 
haps bear relating. It occurred during the 
second year of Dr. Poe’s ministry. It was the 
last night of a camp meeting; the work at the 
altar had continued till midnight; many souls 
had found the peace which passeth understand- 
ing, but the noise of battle had died away. 
Wearied with continued exercises most of the 
people had retired to their tents; a few indefat- 
igable souls still remained with the penitents, 
whose cry was, “ Wrestling I will not let thee 
go.” Dr. Poe and his colleague were refreshing 
themselves at a tent with a cup of coffee, and 
the indications were that the services for the 
night would close without further effort. 

There was present a young Wwoman—a coun- 
try girl—of little education, with nothing special 
to commend her but her modesty, her piety, 
and a wonderful gift of song. Miss C. now 
stepped on a bench in the deserted prayer in- 
closure, and commenced singing the rudely- 
composed but heart-stirring song, “The Old 
Ship Zion.” Her clear, sweet tones, neither 
feminine nor masculine but peculiar, rang out 
on the stillness of the midnight air, and echoed 
and reéchoed through the surrounding forest. 
It was the harp of Orpheus—her deep tones 
reached and thrilled every heart. 

Soon the people were seen flocking to the 
prayer circle, till perhaps a thousand upturned 
eyes, moist with tears of sympathy, were turned 
on the face of the gifted maiden. The scene 
might have reminded one of the Maid of Or- 
leans at the head of the French army, leading 
it forth to conquest. And still unawed by the 
multitude her clear tones rang out, 


“She is always on the ocean, halleluiah, 
And she never has been taken, halleluiah.” 


She had scarcely finished the second stanza 
when the tears began to fall in young Poe’s 
coffee, and exclaiming “I can’t stand that,” he 
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rose from his unfinished repast and repaired to 
the altar. 

The scene was certainly one not to be forgot- 
ten. Sobs, cries, and shouts of praise were 
heard all through the crowd; many without in- 
vitation threw themselves at the mercy-seat 
pleading for salvation, and for hours the voice 
of Poe might be heard above all others suppli- 
cating the Throne of Grace. The services con- 
tinued till the morning broke, and the accession 
to the ranks of Zion was large and glorious. 

After five years’ service as presiding elder on 
Wooster and Tiffin districts, his health was 
seriously threatened by a bronchial affection, 
which had assumed so alarming an aspect that 
at one time he thought his ministerial labors 
were about to end. His physician announced 
to him that complete prostration, if not death, 
would be the result of further pulpit effort. 
Yielding to what appeared stern necessity he 
ceased from public speaking. The interval, 
however, was brief. Impelled by his love of 
the work, and oppressed with the idea of being 
laid up as a useless thing in the prime of life, 
he preferred to risk even death to inactivity; 
and though but little improved he resumed his 
labors At the close of the year he was released 
from district work and appointed to Delaware 
station. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 


the University is steadily progressing. It has 
triumphed over the embarrassments common to 
new colleges; has commodious buildings, a fair 
though not ample endowment, a fine cabinet 
and library, and is unembarrassed by debt. It 
is under the supervision of an able Board of 
Trustees, of which Dr. Poe has been one from 
the beginning. Its influence on the interests 
of Methodism in Ohio is incalculable. Already 
its alumni fill various important positions in 
public life. Moreover, the location of the Uni- 
versity at Delaware has given birth to another— 
the “Ohio Wesleyan Female College,” one of 
whose pupils, while pursuing her studies, con- 
tributed for its benefit no less than ten thou- 
sand dollars. Her munificence, seconded by the 
contributions of the Church, has resulted in the 
erection of one of the noblest edifices for female 
education which the country affords. These 
two seats of learning are destined to endure for 
ages to come, attracting the beneficence of the 
wealthy and blessing the youth of all classes; 
they will vindicate the wisdom and embalm the 
memory of their founders. 

After serving the University as Agent for 
two years, he was, with the exception of one 


| year, in charge of districts till May, 1852, when 


Here he rendered a service to the | 


Church and the world which, perhaps, for wide- | 


spread and enduring results will outweigh all 
his other labors. 
Up to this time we had no college connected 


with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ohio. | 


Norwalk Seminary, which had been exceedingly 


prosperous in all but its financial aspects, was | 


about to pass from our hands. 
beautiful grounds with a commodious building 
were attainable. 
its central position in the State for a college, 
strongly impressed the mind of Dr. Poe, and 
appealing to the intelligence and liberality of 
the citizens, he succeeded by patient and perse- 
vering effort in securing funds sufficient for the 
purchase of the place. It was adopted by the 
Ohio Conference by acclamation, and at the 
next session of the Legislature a charter was 
obtained for the “Ohio Wesleyan University.” 
Soon after it went into operation, Dr. E. Thom- 
son was transferred from the editorial chair of 
the Ladies’ Repository to the Presidency of the 
institution. His superior qualifications for the 
post gave to the college both prestige and power. 
He continued to preside over its interests during 
a period of some sixteen years, till elected to 


At Delaware | 


The beauty of the site, and | 


he succeeded Dr. Power as Assistant Agent of 
the Book Concern at Cincinnati. At the time 
of his election the health of Rev. L. Sworm- 
stedt, who had for a long time superintended 
the Concern, was rapidly failing, and as Assist- 
ant he immediately assumed a large share of 
the burden of business, thus qualifying himself 
for the post of Principal Agent, to which he 
was subsequently elected. 

Of his capacity as a business man in the 
management of the high interests confided to 
his oversight I need not speak. The remarka- 
le success which, during periods of financial 
peril, has crowned the Concern, is itself the 
best voucher for the ability and fidelity of those 
who have conducted its affairs. The flourishing 
branch at Chicago, and the paper published at 
St. Louis, have multiplied the labors and aug- 
mented the responsibilities of the Agents; and 
if Dr. Poe and his able colleague, Rev. L. 
Hitchcock, shall succeed in conducting the 
Concern with safety through the present re- 
markable and unexampled condition of the na- 
tional finances, they will be richly entitled to 
the gratitude of the Church. The sale of books 
has of late been large, the circulation of the 
weeklies healthful, and the Ladies’ Repository. 
the “Queen of the Monthlies,” walks forth in 


the editorship of the Christian Advocate and | regal splendor.in the department of belles let- 
Journal, at New York. Under the care of Dr. | tres, gratifying taste by its artistic embellish- 
F. Merrick, its present able presiding officer, | ments, regaling the fancy by its poetic beauties, 
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and enriching the mind by its varied and valu- 
able contributions, while the angel of purity, 
as with flaming sword, guards its portals from 
all that defileth. May its visits be hailed with 
increasing gladness by the fair daughters of the 
land! 

As a public speaker the Doctor is solid rather 
than showy. In the pulpit he is earnest and 
impressive. He was careful in early life to be 
himself; he took no man for a model; his logic, 
his rhetoric, his action were all his own, yet he 
was keen to notice the faulty habits of others, 
and to avoid them. His noble figure, his com- 
manding voice, his deep emotion, his glowing 
zeal, and the manifest unction which crowned 
all, were sufficient, not only to secure attention 
but to produce impressions deep and lasting. 

Dr. Poe has a commanding presence—in per- 
son he is tall and straight; in manner he is 
dignified, but frank and social. His counte- 
nance indicates the benevolence of his heart. 
His brow is sometimes clouded with care, but 
he often wears a winning smile. He is as gen- 
erous as ‘he is fearless, treats others with due 
consideration and respect, and expects so to be 
treated in return. 

He does not willingly offend, and is as ready 
to forgive the errors of others as to acknowl- 
edge his own. He uses words not to conceal 
but to utter his thoughts, and pays much more 
attention to what he says than to how he says 
it. In business relations, as Book Agent, he is 
frank, candid, and prompt, and sometimes rather 
blunt, but kind withal. He has been for many 
terms in succession elected to the highest coun- 
cil of the Church, and perhaps was never more 
popular with his brethren than now. The de- 
gree of D. D. was conferred on him by the 
Baldwin University, a young but flourishing col- 
lege—the site of which was a wilderness when 
he commenced his ministry. 

The present term for which he is elected will 
complete his sixteen years in the Agency. He 
is now in the thirty-ninth year of his itinerant 
ministry, and the fields over which he traveled 
as a wilderness, now “bud and blossom as the 
rose.” The readers of the Repository, as well 
as his numerous acquaintances, will doubtless 
be gratified with the likeness of one who has so 
long and so faithfully served the Church; and 
as both the engraving and this sketch have 
been prepared without the slightest knowledge 
of Dr. Poe, it is not improbable that his sur- 
prise will equal the gratification of his friends. 


—_—_—>—__—— 


He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty approaches sublimity—Lavater. 
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BY REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON, A. M. 





N the whole range of “unpublished litera- 

ture” there are few things more interesting 
than a hotel register. It brings the great tide 
of human life, with its currents and counter 
currents, picturesquely before the mind. One 
can not read the names and residences of peo- 
ple, thus fortuitously gathered from widely-dif- 
ferent places, to sojourn awhile beneath the 
roof of the same caravansary, and then drift 
away again without seeming to peer for a mo- 
ment into the hidden mysteries of human 
destiny. 

I was reading and ruminating thus, as imag- 
inative people are apt to do, wondering per- 
haps what kind of people “John W. Tompkins, 
wife, two children, and servant, N. Y. city” 
were; trying to guess what could be the mental 
characteristics of the man who had cut such 
ostentatious flourishes in writing “ William T. 
Brown, Columbus, Ohio,” and whether he was 
related to the family of that name I had known 
many years ago, when my eye was arrested by 
a somewhat singular autograph. It was writ- 
ten in the angular style of one not much ac- 
customed to the pen, and read thus, “ Whisky 
George.” There was no room for fancy here. 
The owner of that unenviable title was too well 
known to leave any thing to be filled out by 
the imagination. There was something in the 
name of that stage-driver that arrested my at- 
tention as no other name in that landlord’s 
album could have done. 

“Only a stage-driver!” exclaims some senti- 
mental reader, who is a little fastidious on the 
subject of heroes. Now, as to stage-drivers in 
general, they are a far cleverer set of people 
than most persons imagine. Charles Lamb has 
a charming little essay entitled, “A Lament for 
the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis.” If I 
were another Elia I should certainly indite a 
“Lament for the Disappearance of Stage-Driv- 
ers.” They are the only thing about the 
stage-coach to be regretted. The sentimental- 
ism of the Sidney Dyer school of poets, that 
would substitute the jerky “old stage-coach” 
for comfortable railway cars, is not to be toler- 
ated. In its best days it was a begetter of dis- 
jointed sentences, and of disjointed sensations, 
too, for that matter. But if you must travel 
by such a conveyance, I give it you as a maxim: 
Ride with the driver. He is the best guide- 
book in the world. Pump him skillfully. Be- 
gin by praising the “off leader” or the “right 
wheel horse,” and you will soon gain his esteem. 
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He is brimful of precisely the local information 
that you want. And you may learn more in 
that twenty miles’ ride with this autocrat of the 
stage-box than in twenty years’ attendance on a 
New England lyceum. 

But I did not say that “Whisky George” 
was only a stage-driver. You inserted that 
word on/y on your own account. He is more. 
If there be any chivalry in this matter-of-fact 
age, then is George a true and gallant knight, 
notwithstanding he is a stage-driver. And as I 
looked at his autograph, by which he assumed 
the not very complimentary sobriquet given 
him by his confréres of the whip and line, I 
could not but think that his generous devotion 
to woman in feebleness and distress deserved a 
record in these pages. 

George P., the hero of our true story, has all 
the generous qualities, and, as his sobriquet 
indicates, is not free from the vices of his class. 
Of a restless disposition, he early became dis- 
satisfied with the monotonous routine of a Ver- 
mont farm, his parents like many others not 
having the tact to find congenial employment 
for him, and so at the age of fourteen, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to go to sea, he became a 
stage-driver. One who in early life becomes a 
stage-driver, a trapper, a seaman, or a profes- 
sional soldier, is ‘generally fixed. Fight as he 
may against the force of early habit, his sen- 
tence is for early life, and the occupation, so 
unattractive to others, becomes an infatuation 
to him. And though ten or twelve years of 
hardship have passed since George left the quiet 
home in the Green Mountains, he is yet the 
same cheerful, kindly, reckless “Whisky George,” 
unsurpassed in his line, or with his lines, and 
is never so much at home as when he cracks 
his whip over four horses, on a perilous road, 
in pitchy- darkness, with a coach full of pas- 
sengers. 

You, reader, perhaps have no distinct recol- 
lection of the month of August, 1862. If you 
had lived on the Northern frontier that month 
would be designated in the calendar of your 
memory by the blackest of marks, suggestive 
of one thousand inoffensive men, women, and 
children slaughtered by rifle, tomahawk, and 
knife, their blood staining their own hearth- 
stones, and of thirty thousand people fleeing in 
wildest dismay from their homes; the mention 
of that month would cause you to shiver with 
the thought of murder, rapine, brutality, tor- 
ture, and human devilishness in every conceiv- 
able form. One quiet Sunday evening, during 
this period of horror, if that can be called a 
period which seemed an eternity, a nondescript 
and exceedingly-diminutive steamer from the 





Minnesota River, landed at St. Paul with three 
hundred and fifty women and children, mostly 
fragments of families, the other members of 
which had fallen victims to savage barbarity. 
In some instances a single child, in others a 
heart-broken mother alone remained of large 
households. This multitude of helpless crea- 
tures had stood, no other posture being possi- 
ble to most of them, on this tiny craft for three 
days and nights; for though the boat bore the 
name of one of Shakspeare’s “tricksy spirits,” 
she certainly was not one of those that can 


“Put a girdle round about the world in twenty min- 
utes.” 


On the next morning our friend George was 
starting out in charge of the Hudson stage, 
when he learned that there was a lady on board 
the little boat that wished to take passage with 
him. He accordingly presented himself at the 
office of the steamboat and asked if there was 
a lady that wanted to go in his coach. 

“T do n’t know,” was the surly response; 
“something back there in a bundle, do n’t 
know whether you call it a lady or not. Go 
and see, if you want to.” 

In compliance with this suggestion George 
inspected the “bundle.” There lay an ema- 
ciated, almost dying young woman of nineteen 
or twenty, barefoot and bareheaded, with 
nothing indeed in the way of clothing but a 
tattered calico dress over a robe de nuit. Her 
story was soon told. She had been married but 
a year; her child, three days old, lay dead in 
the house when her husband was aroused in 
the night by a rap at the door. On opening 
the door he was shot by the savages, who were 
in too much haste to find other victims to stay 
to search or burn the house. As soon as they 
were gone this feeble and now widowed young 
woman arose, and, waiting only to put on the 
old dress, fled out into the darkness, leaving 
her dead husband and child to be the prey of 
vultures and wild beasts. After wandering two 
days and nights over a country almost wholly 
deserted by the panic-stricken inhabitants, she 
at last reached the river, where she found the 
littie steamer and sank down ready to die from 
exhaustion. But a kindly old lady, herself a 
refugee, had nursed her with motherly care, and 
now if she could reach her father’s house, less 
than ten miles away, she could at least die in 
the arms of her mother. She had fortunately 
found two dollars in the pocket of her old dress, 
with which she had been able to satisfy the ex- 
actions of the officers of the boat, and now 
penniless she begged a passage in the stage. 

George turned away from her, his slight and 
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wiry form writhing with rage. He doubtless 
used very harsh words in what he said to the 
clerk of the boat. But he succeeded in making 
him disgorge the money, which he returned to 
the poor woman. Then gathering the slight, 
girlish form into his arms he bore her off the 
boat, across the crowded levee, and laid her in 
the coach, of which happily she was the sole 
occupant. Driving back to the business part 
of the city he provided her, at his own expense, 
with a “shaker” bonnet and a pair of shoes 
and stockings. Doubtless many of the readers 
of the Repository would have made a better 
selection of articles of female apparel than he 
did, but none could have acted more generously. 
He left her with a neighbor at the point on his 
route nearest her father’s house. 

A fortnight had passed, and George had al- 
most forgotten the incident, when one day, with 
a coach full of passengers, he stopped. his pant- 
ing team in front of this same house to give 
them water. There were a number of people 
standing in the dooryard as if waiting for some- 
thing, and the “man of the house” called to 
George that he was “wanted inside.” He had 
scarcely closed the gate when a well-clad young 
woman, different enough from the pitiable ob- 
ject George had left there two weeks before, 
ran to him and throwing her arms about his 
neck wept convulsively, exclaiming, 

“T owe my life to you!” 

“George,” said a well-to-do farmer, whom I 
shall call Joshua Smith, “I owe my daughter’s 
life to you.” 

“No you do n’t,” said George, “no you 
do n’t,” at the same time wiping his eyes with 
his sleeve. Then taking the money that was 
offered him to replace what he had expended, 
he tried to assure them that “that made it all 
square.” It should be said, however, that till 
that moment George had no suspicion that the 
young lady, whose necessities he had relieved, 
was the daughter of Joshua Smith. 

“George,” continued the old farmer, “if you 
ever need a friend, if you ever want help in 
any way, just call on old Joshua Smith. If 
you are sick, come to old Joshua Smith and 
you will find a home as long as you want 
one.” 

A stage-driver is not much given to tender- 
ness. But tenderness, long pent up, breaks 


forth as a flood when once the barriers are re- 
moved. The stage-passengers had witnessed 
the “scene” but had not heard what had passed, 
and the still weeping driver was under the em- 
barrassing necessity of telling them “what it 
all meant.” Many a time since George has re- 
ceived substantial and valuable presents as to- 





kens of the grateful remembrance of “old 
Joshua Smith.” 

There is a little girl who, when she hears a 
story, looks up inquiringly into the face of the 
narrator and asks, “Is that a real?” This story 
is a “real.” If it were ficticn there would be 
a wedding at the end of it. But you may see 
George any day driving about the streets of St. 
Paal in his “coach and four.” I have not even 
disguised his name. Why should it be dis- 
guised? If he lived in France he would wear 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


—_———__—_. 


“AND I 8AID, WHAT SHALL I WRITE?” 





BY L. JARVIS WELTON, 





T° one whose pen speaks to the hearts of a 
thousand households, whose words are 
breathing their silent influences by many wa- 
ters, from the valleys of the East across the 
rivers and plains to the mountain homes of the 
West, whose thoughts are felt, and find an echo 
in bosoms beyond deep seas. on the shores of 
distant lands; to. one whose influence is thus 
extended, weaving itself into the lives of thou- 
sands and forming silently their characters, 
molding the destinies of men, as it were, un- 
consciously and mysteriously—to such a one 
these are questions of serious import, “How 
shall I write? what shall I write?” 

The pen of a great writer sways empires, cre- 
ates nations, makes men walk forth with lives 
noble, sublime, and godlike, or sinks them 
down to the companionship of fiends or demons, 
Long ago it was said “the pen is mightier than 
the sword,” and the years have proved it true. 

Knowing, as every intelligent writer must, 
that from a single stroke of the pen may ema- 
nate an influence which all the cycles of time, 
or eternity even, can never repress, he must, at 
times, as he lifts that small but mighty weapon, 
feel these questions overwhelming his soul with 
a sense of the most deep and solemn responsi- 
bility. Feeling thus, he invokes the answer 
from his “better genius,” from that within him- 
self which is true and uncorrupted. This “bet- 
ter genius,” as we sometimes term it, is an 
instinct of heaven which we possess as the 
earnest of our divinity; it is the image of God 
wherein we are created, 

To write and be true to the great gift of tal- 
ent which is God-given, a writer must be pure 
in sentiment. He may write nothing which 
will burn a scar into another man’s soul, or 
mar with a shadow of a stain the pure mind 
of an angel, could it be impressed by human 
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words. For the slightest blight a man’s words 
may make upon a single heart he will not be 
guiltless. We are told that nothing impure 
shall pass within the golden doors of the Eter- 
nal City; so we know that one who sends out 
upon the-world such thoughts as will poison 
minds, will, by their agency, bar souls out of 
heaven and shut its doors against himself. 

One should write nothing of a desponding 
tone, either in regard to things spiritual or to 
the little concerns of daily life. We are to 
continue “hoping unto the end,” “always re- 
joicing,” and going bravely and hopefully for- 
ward with a “patient continuance in well-do- 
ing.” There are petty cares and little crosses 
enough in the life of every person to test his 
patience most thoroughly. A writer should aim 
to cheer, encourage, and incite to noble pur- 
poses and noble deeds. He should write some- 
thing useful. It should not be such that a 
reader will lay it down feeling dissatisfied with 
his own position in life—feeling that fate has 
been unjust to him, and go to his duties with 
a laggard step, chanting as he goes that mourn- 
ful, miserable wail which has been the death- 
song of many a heart, the dismal, “It might 
have been,” but such as will make one feel as 
he goes to his work, “it is God’s will, his work, 
and I will honor it with faithfulness.” Let him 
write something which will do good, which will 
instruct in any way, improve, encourage, ele- 
vate the tastes and minds of those who read, 
purify the hearts, which shall inspire a love for 
all that is good and true, and exalt the soul as 
well as the intellect. 

Writings of a sad character have been con- 
demned because they induce a despondency—a 
morbid melancholy, which unfits us for the real 
things of life. But there is sometimes a sort 
of sadness in literature which falls upon our 
hearts with a soothing, softening cadence which 
is holy and refining. It affects us as do the 
sad, mellow days of Autumn, when we see the 
brown, golden, and crimson-tinged leaves swept 
at our feet by the eddying of the western winds. 
It makes us sad and thoughtful, but with the 
“joy of sorrow” the heart is purified, subdued, 
and filled with peace. Some of the most ex- 
quisite things that have ever been written are 
of this order. 

The author is a teacher—a preacher—whose 
audience may be the whole world, and the seeds 
he may sow in the hearts of his readers will 
take root and bring forth fruit for eternity—for 
life or death. 

This, then, is a serious question to the young 
writer, “How shall I write?” He who only 
writes the simplest article in a Sabbath school 





paper is far greater, does more f-r his fellow- 
men than the most brilliant and fascinating 
novelist who writes “sensation stories,” thrill- 
ing tales of unnatural life, tales of folly and 
crime with never a morsel of morality inculca- 
ted; such writings as give false views of life 
and leave people even more low and groveling 
than before they read. 

Let us write that which seen by the Master’s 
eye will be approved. Let this great gift of 
genius be consecrated to him, and then shalt 
thou know how to write—what to write. 


UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 





BY HELEN F. MORE. 





OnE of the saddest thoughts that comes to me, 
While I am thinking of this life of ours, 

Is this: how many, many loving faces 
We pass unheeded in our careless hours! 


It may be that an eye whose fond affection 
Would brightly gleam o’er all life’s troubled strife, 
We pass with careless glance, or quite unheeded, 
And wander lonely through our long, sad life. 


The infinite sweet longings for affection, 
For human love, implanted in each heart; 
How oft unsatisfied their tenderest yearnings! 
How seldom are our spirits truly blest! 


And yet we know that, though in life’s wild tumult, 
The hearts that we could love unknown may pass; 
This life is but the prelude to another, 
Whose higher harmonies we can not guess. 


We know that there the bliss that here was lacking, 
Will pour upon our spirits full and free; 

There we shall meet with all those kindred spirits 
Whom here on earth perhaps we ne’er shall see 


There we shall see the dear, familiar faces; 

And others, strangers now, but we shall know 
By some new sense, some holy intuition, 

That we, if known, had loved them here below. 


It will be sweet to meet our friends in heaven, 
The dearly-loved ones, lost from earth awhile; 

But O how sweet those other loving faces, 
Beaming with strange and yet familiar smile! 


To know that possibilities of blessing 
We just escaped while wandering on earth, 
Shall crown us there without alloy or surfeit, 
After our wondrous, new, celestial birth! 


No! though the thought is sad in first suggestion, 
It is a blessing in a dark disguise, 

Which, while I gaze in sorrow, drops its mantle 
And smiles on me with holy, loving eyes. 


—— 


Our life is short; but to extend that span 
To vast eternity is Virtue’s work. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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BY MES. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





HERE were bustling times at Joel Hap- 

good’s. An arrival from the East was a 
rare occurrence, and the capabilities of every 
child and chick were put in requisition to make 
it a great occasion. Every body in the little 
Western town knew that “the ‘Squire’s folks 
had friends come from back East,” which fact 
invested even the juveniles of the family with 
a temporary dignity. 

Joel Hapgood was a driving, thrifty, well-to- 
do farmer, and Nancy, his wife, was accounted 
the neatest housekeeper, and the best cheese 
and butter-maker in all that region. The shy 
little Hapgoods, their faces aglow and glisten- 
ing from certain energetic applications of soap 
and water, were marched up before aunt Mary, 
in single file, to pass through the ceremony of 
an introduction, “a short account,” and a re- 
ceiving of the presents designed for each. 

“So this is Maria’s boy,” sighed quiet Mrs. 
Martin, taking in one of hers the hand of a 
bashful, sour-faced, little fellow, the last of the 
line, and pushing back his thick, careless hair, 
the better to see his face. “Poor Ritie!” There 
was the musing mistiness of a backward look 
in her mild, blue eyes, as she raised them a 
moment to the vital, energetic countenancg, of 
her sister. “I didn’t think it would be so long 
before I ’d see her little Johnnie.” The child 
darted a look of wonder at her through the 
corner of his eyes. 

“Hold up your head, John, do,” rang out the 
clear, commanding tones of aunt Hapgood. 

“What a boy you are! All I can do, Mary, 
I can’t break that child o’ hangin’ down his 
head so mulish like. My children never do so. 
I do n’t think he takés after our folks one bit. 
Do hold your head up, John; let your aunt see 
whom you do look like.” 

By way of obedience master John elevated 
his chin as little as it was possible to do and 
raise it at all. Aunt Mary did not seem to 
notice his perverseness, Lut went on in her 
gentle, easy way, talking about his dead mother, 
till he quite forgot his reserve, raised his head, 
and looked at her with wide, earnest eyes. 

“Do n’t stare at your aunt in that way, 
John,” said the very proper Mrs. Hapgood. 
“You see, Mary, he has n’t got any o’ Maria’s 
looks about him. I tell Hapgood he’s just 
clear Dunham.” 

Down went the sulky, top-heavy head again. 

“T don’t know, Nancy.” Aunt Mary laid 
her small, work-browned hand softly, caressingly 





on the boy’s rough hair. “I think his eyes are 
like Ritie’s. He has his father’s forehead to be 
sure. I always thought John had such a nice 
forehead.” 

“You always did stand up for that John 
Dunham.” 

Mrs. Hapgood gave the feathers of the fowl 
she was denuding some testy jerks, while a lit- 
tle of the tartness fell into her voice. ‘I never 
could see through it for my part—such a mis- 
erable, drinking fellow. I told Maria just how 
’t would be ’fore she married him.” 

“Ritie and me were always together, you 
know, Nancy’”’—there was tearful tenderness in 
Mrs. Martin’s tones, and a touch of firmness 
withal. “TI felt bad enough about the way they 
got along; but I will say when he was Jokn 
Dunham, he was a good, whole-souled, free- 
hearted man as ever lived.” How the boy’s 
gnarly, cramped, crab-apple heart thanked her 
for those words in its mute, unwitting way! 
“Where is John now, Nancy?” 

There was a grand display of domestic diplo- 
macy on the part of Mrs, Hapgood, as trans- 
parent as such maneuvers generally are. It 
said as plainly as words to the perverse little 
Dunham, who would have given a finger to 
hear the answer, “Something is going to be 
said now that you are not to hear.” “Go and 
do your stents now, children;” these were the 
mother’s words, her voice at the “company” 
cajoling point—‘‘let aunt Mary see how smart 
you are.” ‘Wait a minute, Johnnie.” 

Aunt Mary plunged into her voluminous 
work-bag, and drawing therefrom nicer pres- 
ents than had fallen to the lot of the other 
children, she placed them in his awkward, 
grimy hands. When each pair of itching ears 
was at a safe distance John Dunham, senior, 
and his doings since the death of their sister 
were fully discussed. 

When Joel and Nancy Hapgood took their 
friends, Horace and Mary Martin, over to Lodi, 
to take the packet for home, there had been an 
addition to the traveling party of the little 
Johnnie Dunham. Mrs. Hapgood felt the 
qualms that usually twinge the consciousness 
of energetic people, when they have not suc- 
ceeded in an undertaking according to their 
expectation—manifested by her positive and 
reiterated assertions, that not one in a thousand 
would take a sister’s child and do for him the 
way she’d done for that boy—just like he ’d 
been her own. Ah! that was the trouble, my 
good woman. Your own will come up strong 
and healthy, under your rough, wholesome care, 
and will make sturdy, honest men, and careful, 
housewifely women. This waif is of other ma- 
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terial. Blood, bone, and muscle, very much 
like other children, as you see; but a soul of 
fineness of fiber, quite unlike yours, as you do 
not see. 

There is no perverseness so unlovely as that 
of one like him, when the delicate, trailing 
sensibilities and capabilities are left to tangle, 
and mat, and die; under coarse, common feet. 
Let the good angels rejoice that the kindly, in- 
seeing aunt Mary has made room for the estray 
in her own gentle, motherly heart, and by her 
humble, crowded fireside. It was a strange 
notion Mary had taken, thought Mrs. Hapgood; 
but if she would have the boy, why, he ’d have 
to go, though she and Hapgood were perfectly 
willing to keep him, and bring him up. Mercy 
knows they had enough more to keep children 
on than ever Martins would have. They had 
no knack o’ getting ahead—Horace and Mary. 
Well, she’d done her duty, that was one com- 
fort. Quiet Mrs. Martin could not, for her life, 
have given her reasons for the strange proceed- 
ing. Her limited, backwoods education had left 
grammar and word-polish among the occult 
sciences. Her rhetoric was kindly deeds. Her 
poetry wrought itself into the tissue of a pure, 
patient, pious life. 

Mrs. Hapgood’s energy leafed and blossomed 
sunflower fashion, into clean, well-combed chil- 
dren, savory cheeses, and rare, yellow butter. 
Mrs. Martin’s energy grew after the manner of 
certain esculent and medicinal plants, throwing 
its strength into roots hidden in the soil, and 
worth the seeking; while only now and then a 
bunch of soft, green leaves or a delicate flower 
gave hint of the force working below. 

It would make a very pretty story to have 
Johnnie Dunham metamorphosed at once, by 
his change of habitation, into an obedient, 
sunny-tempered child. The simple objection to 
this is, human nature does not grow so accom- 
modatingly, suddenly good, till it passes through 
the crucible of regeneration; and after that I 
believe most people have occasion to agree with 
the old Wesleyan theologists, that justification 
and sanctification are not usually simultaneous. 
Mrs. Martin was a human floriculturist. Her 
children were her flowers. I have known ladies 
study the needs of fuchsias and geraniums and 
leave to the care of coarse-minded, passionate 
domestics the plants sent them from Heaven, to 
be cultured for perpetual blooming, 


“Tn those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens,” 


and I do not wonder at so many short graves 
in cemeteries. The angels have to come and 
pluck them back again, leaving a blind, dumb 





- 
wondering, and a hard, heavy aching behind. 
Mrs. Martin set about the culture of this deli- 
cate, neglected wild flower with patience and 
much prayer. She knew “’t was no light thing 
to take the guidance of a straying soul.” 

No wonder painters of people on paper rep- 
resent them oftener, not as they are, but as 
they ought to be. It must be very pleasant to 
have human characteys, like puppets, made to 
order and moving in right lines as you manip- 
ulate the wires. But I fancy, after all, pictures 
move people according to their kinship with 
the human; and every thing wholly human has 
upon it the moil, and dust, and pain of this 
polluted planet. 

There are thousands of miles of plain prairie 
full of growth and sunshine, quiet farms, rich, 
ripe fields of grain, and Christian homes, which, 
though beautiful, are not salient, striking 
enough to figure om canvass. There must be 
water in the foreground, rock or ruin, wood or 
cascade to right and left, and hills in the dis- 
tance. Only the touch of genius can paint 
plain, common things to the life. So we get 
only the points that jut beyond the common- 
place, for the lack of keen-eyed artists, to limn 
the wondrous beauty of common, every-day 
Christian life. 

Little by little, in the great Helper’s strength, 
did good Mrs. Martin pluck the weeds from 
Johnnie Dunham’s heart, lift up the delicate, 
discouraged flowers, train the vines skyward, 
and he became, through grace and culture, “a 
new creature.” If you had seen the beautiful, 
large-browed, beaming-eyed boy of fourteen, 
standing at the altar to give himself to Christ’s 
Church, you would hardly have recognized the 
ill-conditioned, sour-souled little fellow of thrifty 
aunt Hapgood’s care. 

But we must have a peep at Mrs. Martin’s 
modes. A few months after Johnnie went to 
live with them, one Saturday Mr. Martin went 
to market, leaving the boys in care. An hour 
or so of brisk, blood-stirring work finished the 
chores; and while the lads stood warming at 
the kitchen stove the mother began to talk; that 
brought the girls around to listen and partici- 
pate. In about a month father’s birthday would 
come, and what should be the presents for him? 
Be it known, one of the laws of Mrs. Martin’s 
little realm provided that each should receive 
from all the rest a token of kindness on birth 
and festal days. Though the gifts were usually 
things they would be obliged to have, there 
was a deal of genial kindliness evolved by the 
whisperings, plannings, self-denyings, and sur- 
prises. This year an unusually large project 
was on foot. The proposition before the house 
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was, to surprise father with a complete set of 
Clarke’s Commentaries—no small undertaking 
for poor people, independently of the purse of 
said father. After due consideration it was 
pronounced practicable. Leonard could earn 
his part of the money husking corn. The old 
skates and hand-sled would have to do this 
Winter. James could sell a part of his store 
of butternuts and walnuts. The girls could 
knit socks for sale. The mother would take 
the money she had laid by for a Winter dress, 
and Johnnie—what could Johnnie do to get 
money? “I’ll tell you, auntie”—the little fel- 
low’s chin quivered as he spoke—“you said the 
other day you wished you had butter to sell, it 
was so high. Now, I’ll go without two months 
if you ’ll sell what 1’d eat and put the money 
in.” The children all protested, but aunt Mary 
knew this would be good discipline for him. It 
would help him master his appetite, which is 
no small matter with such as he; and so the 
money was made out. Mrs. Martin had other 
thoughts in all this, which mothers often neg- 
lect to their hurt. In these sharings of joy 
and sacrifice she was creating a community of 
interest, that would hold like an anchor when 
the surges of after-life should dash against them. 
Silently was she welding strong chains, to hold 
them back from haunts of evil. She could not 
hoard gold for them, but she could give them a 
nobler treasure, a store of kindly home memo- 
ries, Strange, isn’t it, when genuine gold is 
so easily found, men will labor so to leave their 
children that which is only a source of wretch- 
edness and sin to them? 

It was pleasant to see how each little heart 
sent the sparkle into each pair of bright eyes 
when the father was called to breakfast that 
morning. How the good man started back 
when he discovered his plate all block-housed 
in with the great, grave volumes. He glanced 
round at the laughing children, and at the 
mother, hiding her foolish eyes by stooping to 
pick an obvious chip from the coffee sugar. He 
tried to thank them, cleared his throat, swal- 
lowed hard, laughed a little awkwardly, and 
turned toward the sink for a drink of water. 

Each year there was a Christmas-tree in the 
Martin farm-house. An unpretending thing, to 
be sure, but there was a world of pleasure in 
getting the evergreen from the woods and mak- 
ing the little landscape under it—the shepherds’ 
tents, the stable, and Judean mountains in the 
background. The presents on the tree were 
usually socks and mittens knit by stealth, woolen 
hoods and comforts, cheap toys, school-books, 
and histories—the whole lighted by small, home- 
dipped candles, and a joyful wonder was it to the 





sensitive Johnnie Dunham. The money-making 
Hapgoods would have regarded all this simply 
wasteful. Their children rushed out from the 
restraints of home hard, hungry, selfish, and, 
till the bequeathed greed of gain steadied their 
heads, parents and Church had their hands full 
to keep them from ball: and theaters, 

“My mind is made up, aunt Mary, though 
of course I sha’ n’t go against what you and 
uncle Horace think best.” It was John Dun- 
ham who spoke—a fine, manly boy of sixteen. 
All but he and Mrs. Martin had retired. They 
sat by the stove; a dim light was burning on 
the mantle. They talked in low tones, and 
listened, now and then, for the heavy breathing 
of a sick man in the bed-room. “The doctor 
told me to-night he thought father out of 
danger,” the boy went on. “When he gets 
well I think I must go back West with him.” 

“Tt’ll come hard to let you go, Johnnie.” 

“T know, auntie”—the boy tried his best to 
keep the tremble out of his voice, “but then 
father ’s all alone, you know. He has enough 
out there, if it’s taken care of, to keep us both 
and take me through college.” 

“He always had a wonderful faculty of mak- 
ing property when he was himself,” interpola- 
ted Mrs. Martin. 

“He wants me to go with him,” continued 
the boy, his talk rippling and meandering about 
this point of intense interest. “It seems so 
Providential, my finding him as I did. He 
could n’t have lived much longer the condition 
he was in. You know we think he’s converted 
now. If I go out there I can get him to join 
the Church with me. He has no faith in him- 
self, and there’s danger that his old associates 
will get round him and lead him away. He’s 
talked a great deal to me since he got so he 
could. I think, aunt Mary, my father was 
meant for more than common people are.” 
There was a moist, earnest glow in the eyes of 
the boy. “You know he was an orphan— 
bound out when he was only four years old— 
nobody to care for him. I’ve no doubt my 
life would have been just like his if God had n’t 
sent you to be a dear, good mother to me.” 

Eight years had passed. There was an unu- 
sual gathering at Horace Martin’s one Summer 
day. Horses were hitched to the fences about. 
Men were standing in groups in the yard, and 
lounging about the door, as if waiting for some 
event of importance. Not a funeral certainly; 
people wear their Sunday gear to funerals: be- 
sides, there was not that muffling of voices that 
indicates the presence of the dead. Two men,a 
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little apart from the rest, were talking earn- 
estly—one leaning over the fence, the other 
whittling and notching the upper board. 

“Tremenjus tough this, for Martin’s folks,” 
remarked the whittler. 

“Yes,” returned the lounger, “but they stand 
it like heroes. Tell ye what, Brooks, they 
do n’t often git up better folks ’n them Martins.” 

“That ’s so”—emphatically. 

“Goin’ West, an’t they?” 

“Yes, an’ I do n’t see how we ’re ever goin’ 
to spare ’em. Can’t, for the life o’ me, see how 
he got into such a scrape. Now my wife says 
I’m easy enough, but I do n’t go security for 
no man now, I tell ye.” 

Brooks cut away at the fence with increasing 
energy. “’Pears to me, Thompson, we had n’t 
ort to ‘low this place to go so. There won't 
be any body to run it up to what it’s worth. 
Stringem means to bid it off for the debt, and 
that an’t half what it ort to bring. Here we’ve 
had Horace Martin for class-leader, and stew- 
ard, and Sunday school superintendent, year 
after year, and a faithfuler man an’t to be found. 
We’d ort to just club together, a lot of us, 
and help him out o’ this snap.” 

“Don’t know but we’d ort to,” drawled the 
other, “but'I do n’t see how I can help any.” 

In the little, back sewing-room, as far as 
possible from the noise of the sale, sat Mrs. 
Martin, pale and tearful, but with the light of 
a firm trust in her eye. One arm was about 
the older daughter, who leaned heavily against 
her, her tears hidden upon her mother’s shoul- 
der. The other hand rested tremblingly upon 
the younger head lying in her lap. “O dear, 
mother,” Martha looked up and spoke in those 
weary, helpless tones that follow long weeping, 
“it does seem so hard to give up our home! 
I did n’t think God would let it be sold when 
we all prayed so much about it!” 

“We must n’t distrust our good Father one 
moment, daughter.” 

“T know, mother, but it seems hard to trust 
when every thing is so dark. We’ve always 
lived here, you know. Every thing, the creek, 
and the trees and bushes—they all seem like liv- 
ing friends. You and father came to live here 
when you were first married, did n’t you?” 

Mrs. Martin breathed heavily and pressed 
her lips closely to shut back the pain, while 
her heart sent up a strong cry for help. After 
a few moments’ silence she said softly, “It 
seems to me yet, daughter, that God will send 
us help from some source, but I ’ll say, what- 
ever comes, his will be done.” 

The sale had begun. The sheriff, a bluff, 
important man, stood upon the porch receiving 


the few light bids. 





The prospect was that 
Stringem, the creditor, would get the place for 
half its value. The Martins would be not only 
homeless, but penniless. Suddenly the atten- 
tion of all was arrested by the rush and rattle 
of the old stage, thundering and bounding over 
the stony road at a frantic rate. What could 
it mean? Nobody had ever seen the staid, 
considerate old vehicle in such a crazy mood 
before. The driver jerked up at the gate, and 
a young man, all dust and anxiety, leaped out 
and dashed up the walk. “Am I too late? Is 
the place sold?” he demanded of the sheriff in 
a wild way. 

That doughty gentleman stepped back invol- 
untarily. “ Well, no, sir, not exactly.” 

“Go ahead, then, I’ve a bid to make.” 

The people were gone—the home was saved, 
and the family were seated for the evening— 
the younger ones in that nervous, tdikative 
mood that follows intense excitement. John 
Dunham was telling them how God had blessed 
him in his Western home. “Sarah would have 
come with me,” he was saying; “she wants to 
see you all so much, but we were just settling 
in our new parsonage, and I could n’t wait for 
her to get ready. I believe I’ll send for her 
and father, and stay a couple of weeks or so. 
One of the professors would fill my pulpit, I 
presume.” 

“O do, cousin John! That would be so pleas- 
ant,” chimed the junior Martins. 

“You have n’t told us, John, how you hap- 
pened to come so, just in the nick of time.” 

Aunt Mary’s voice was crowded down a little, 
the better to be kept in good behavior. 

“Have n’t 1? Well, you see, I was away at 
a preachers’ meeting when the paper came that 
uncle sent. I started the very night I got 
home. Father had the means to help you, and 
he urged me off. I was afraid, after all, I 
should be too late. I gave the stage-driver 
five dollars to run his horses for me.” 

“That was what stopped the sale,” laughed 
James. “They thought the old stage was run- 
ning away.” 

“We ’ll pay you back, John,” said Leonard, 
“as soon as we can turn ourselves.” 

“ And not give me a chance to pay my debts? 
we ’ll see about that.” 

Then.aunt Mary spoke very softly. “TI felt, 
all the time after I got the victory in prayer, 
that God would bring it all out right some way. 
We must remember him first, and then our 
boy—our Johnnie, who”— 

“Under God, owes you every thing,” was the 
completion of the sentence, coming up from a 
noble, manly heart. 
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RUTH AND ORPAH, 





BY sULIA DAY. 





We see Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah just leav- 

ing the plains of Moab. They have an 
air of solemn thoughtfulness. Only one of that 
little group can find among Memory’s treasures 
any sketch of the country to which they are 
going; but each remembers well a sepulcher in 
the land of Moab. 

The sacred memory of those buried ones, 
now the only bond of relationship between 
them, suggested to Naomi that most natural 
and precious benediction, ‘“‘The Lord deal kindly 
with you, as ye have dealt with the dead and 
with me.” Expressing thus her desire, that 
God would teward their past kindness, and, 
also, that he would give them each a home 
among their own people, she would have sent 
them back, but they wept and said, “Surely 
we will return with thee unto thy people.” 
Not wishing them to take a course which they 
might afterward regret, she again dissuaded 
them. Then Orpah kissed her and returned. 
Why should she not? She had once expected 
to go with Chilion to the land of Israel; but 
he was dead, and how could she go to his peo- 
ple without him? She would be to them but 
the heathen widow of one who left his own 
country ten years before in his boyhood. 

At home were those who remembered her as 
a little child, and who always looked upon her 
more tenderly in consequence of that early rec- 
ollection. 

Why did not Ruth return? She too had 
friends: for Naomi had told them to return each 
to her mother’s house, and Boaz afterward in- 
formed her that he had heard how she had left 
both her father and her mother. Doubtless she 
thought of them, as she looked back and saw 
Orpah just visible in the distance. Perhaps 
she could yet discern the high places of Baal, 
where Balaam once stood’ when he blessed Is- 
rael. Though tears dimmed her vision as she 
looked toward the mountains of Abarim, there 
was triumph in the thought that she should 
soon see the tabernacle of the God of Israel. 
Her native land, all her early acquaintance, and 
every natural relationship she left forever, es- 
teeming them as worthless things compared 
with the knowledge of the true God and the 
society of those who worship him. 

“Behold thy sister-in-law is gone back unto 
her people, and unto her gods: return thou 
after thy sister-in-law,” said Naomi; but Ruth 
had no desire ever again to witness the abomi- 
nation of heathen worship. When she re- 





nounced idolatry, she did it as in the presence 
of the living God; and though Mahlon died, 
Orpah went back, and Naomi seemed to dis- 
courage her, she remained an Israelite in heart, 
and drew nearer to her who was now her only 
companion. 

But how much was Ruth influenced by per- 
sonal friendship, and how much by love of the 
Hebrew worship? There is no necessity for 
deciding this to determine how much credit she 
deserves for depth of religious feeling. Her 
friendship is the exponent of her character. 

One person may have friendships, social, lit- 
erary, and religious, varying in intensity and 
corresponding with every phase of his charac- 
ter. So there was in Naomi much to inspire 
affection. She did not parade her own sorrow, 
or lose sympathy with others. She said to her 
daughters—Orpah as well as Ruth—“It griev- 
eth me much for your sakes, that the hand of 
the Lord is gone out against me.” Hers was a 
noble mind; a selfish heart might have said, 
“You feel that you are afflicted; but I have 
lost both my husband and my children. You 
are young and may outlive your sorrow; I shall 
carry mine to my grave.” 

No doubt Orpah loved Naomi for her ready 
sympathy; but she may have loved some of 
her heathen friends as well. 

Though the whole narrative shows Ruth to 
have been a person of great energy and decis- 
ion of character, her ready compliance with 
Naomi’s suggestions, and her manner of ad- 
dressing others, prove her to have been meek 
and invariably courteous. Naomi’s affection for 
her was not strange. 

Yet it was not the amiability of these per- 
sons or their past associations which so united 
them. Their religion was the bond of union. 
“Thy people shall be my people, and thy God, 
my God.” This is the friendship which is her 
highest eulogy. 

Nothing exhibits the character of Ruth more 
fully than her conduct when she went to glean 
in the harvest-field. She acted upon her own 
suggestion, and, though a stranger, went out 
alone quietly and promptly, as though it had 
been one of the accustomed duties of a life- 
time. Finding the keeper of the field she asked 
permission to glean, and then applied herself to 
her task. She worked patiently and diligently, 
communing only with her own thoughtful and 
sometimes sad memories, apparently unmindful 
of the observation of the reapers. There were 
maidens at work in the field, but we do not 
read that they addressed her in any way. 
Their indifference may have thrown a slight 
burden upon “the heart of a stranger,” and 
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caused the utterance of that clause which con- 
cludes her expression of thanks to Boaz— 
“though I be not like unto one of thy hand- 
maidens.” 

“Tt was her hap to light on a part of the 
field belonging to Boaz.” Ruth did not know 
to whose field she was going, or what was the 
character of those whom she might meet, but 
she seemed to understand a principle which 
might give efficiency and peace of mind to some 
timid and irresolute moderns; that is, a person 
may, with propriety, go any where to accom- 
plish any thing which is inspired by a worthy 
motive, and executed with a practical, straight- 
forward common-sense. Those who go out like 
Ruth, like her generally find the right field. 

Whatever Ruth’s reflections might have been 
previously, there was in her heart when she 
heard, from the owner of the field, these words, 
“The Lord be with you,” and the reply, “The 
Lord bless you.” This was better than a har- 
vest-field in Moab. That heart which has cast 
forth all its rubbish upon the altar-fire never 
fails, from its inner chambers, to return sweet 
echoes to the name of its Lord. 

Weaker minds, incapable of friendship such 
as Ruth’s, have always a greater passion for 

“society. One of these, in the same circum- 
stances, would never have gone out alone among 
strangers. After wasting a few days, and find- 
ing several neighbors who were going out to 
gather some of those gleanings which were to 
be left for the poor and the stranger, she would 
have made one of the company. These new- 
made friends would probably have talked with 
every body and tried several fields in succession. 
At night she would have returned weary, dis- 
couraged, and displeased with her companions. 
Yet in want of other company she would have 
considered herself obliged to go with them 
again; and before the end of barley-harvest her 
manners would have been so assimilated to 
theirs, and her name so often coupled with 
theirs, that she might have lost that public 
confidence and esteem which Ruth increased so 
much by her modesty and self-possession, and 
of which Boaz testified when he said, “All the 
city of my people doth know that thou art a 
virtuous woman.” . 

That Ruth continved to enjoy this public es- 
teem, is evident from the words of the women 
who congratulated Naomi upon the birth of 
Obed. They did not call Ruth simply thy 
daughter, but “thy daughter which loveth thee, 
which is better to thee than seven sons.” So 
this second marriage did not diminish her affec- 
tion for Naomi, or cause her to forget the past; 
but that young life which so brightened the 





home of the living, was also associated with the 
name and inheritance of him who was buried 
in a distant land. 

What would Ruth do were she living in our 
day? 

It is easier to tell what she would not do. 
She would never for any trifling consideration 
place herself outside the circle of Christian in- 
fluence, or where she would be deprived of 
communion with her own Church. She would 
not follow the example of her associates in neg- 
lecting social religious meetings, like many who 
have never learned that it is better to go to 
the house of God alone than to go elsewhere in 
company. She would not blindly cherish some 
romantic attachment, and after she had agreed 
to spend her life in the service of one who 
serves Satan, piously hope that ‘grace might 
enable her to do something for Jesus with those 
hands which she herself had bound too firmly. 
It is true that many a true-hearted Christian 
has blessed an otherwise irreligious household; 
but Ruth could not take this station in her way 
to heaven, for in all her dreams of social bliss 
a happy home would be one whose walls daily 
resound with the voice of prayer. 

Orpah went back; a little encouragement 
would have taken her to Bethlehem, but she 
might have been homesick there. We know 
about what Orpah would do, for she is often 
seen. She has sweet, winning ways, is gener- 
ally good-natured and obliging, but is not noted 
for strength of purpose. When her young 
friends or the members of her own family be- 
come Christians she is glad; she goes with them 
and seems, in all things, as zealous as they. 
She is sincere, but relies too much on human 
sympathy. When the tide of religious zeal 
appears to be ebbing in the community, she is 
not conscious of any change in her own feel- 
ings, but begins to realize that she has many 
hinderances and temptations, and is quite at the 
mercy of circumstances. When some Christian 
friend brings her within reach of an appeal to 
her religious nature, she is thankful and renews 
her vows; but she requires the same attention, 
again and again, till that friend, wearied with 
the inconstancy of Orpah and others like her, 
and unconsciously manifesting the same abate- 
ment of zeal, exclaims, “ We might carry them, 
in our arms, to the gate of heaven, but per- 
haps they would be rejected there.” When she 
is married Orpah quotes her husband in all 
things. She wishes he were an earnest Chris- 
tian, but does not see how she can be decided 
in principle and prompt in religious duties if 
he is not. 

There are those who imagine that eminent 
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virtues are required only upon remarkable oc- 
casions. They think it is well for the dignity 
and wellbeing of the race to have some model 
heroines and saints, whom all the world may 
and ought to admire; yet for real every-day 
life they much prefer a woman like Orpah, who 
does not. give undue prominence to her relig- 
ious principles, and has practically no higher 
purpose than to please her friends and to pro- 
mote the general happiness of her family. Such 
sometimes prove that sympathy, when confined 
to a smaller sphere, is not necessarily more in- 
tense. That tree whose branches reach farthest 
has roots proportionately extended. 

“The strength of every character depends 
upon the strength of motive which underlies 
it.” That affection which has in it no strong 
religious element, is like some broken plant 
which, being placed in a vase, lives long upon 
the nourishment that daily care provides, but 
is never vigorous like those that spring from 
the “life-giving” earth. To the care bestowed 
upon them these return a greater wealth of 
bloom and fragrance, because not wholly de- 
pendent upon it they are fed by the dews and 
bathed in the sunlight of a bountiful Heaven. 
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MENTAL TREASURE. 





” 
BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





HE cultivation of the mind is a duty which 

every man owes to himself and society. 
All that he may know he is bound by the very 
conditions of his mental and moral being to 
know. All knowledge is useful. The more a 
man knows the greater his happiness and use- 
fulness, provided he put it to the right use. 
Every idea he gains—every truth he gleans 
from nature, science, or religion, is so much 
wealth and treasure, compared to which dollars 
and cents are literally nothing. Hence the mind 
should always be active—always seeking after 
additional gains in knowledge. Truth, valuable 
truth, belongs to every thing we see above, 
around, beneath us. We can not move a step 
without something to think about—something 
intended by the Creator to enlarge the limits 
of our knowledge and be of service to us in 
practical, every-day life. The great variety of 
objects in nature, their multiform relations and 
dependencies, can not be without the design of 
enriching our minds and hearts. It is, there- 
fore, our duty to consider them and evolve 
therefrom mental treasure. We wrong our- 
selves if we do not elicit from them all that 
reflection thereon can yield us. 





Not only does Nature spread out her vast 
volume for our instruction, but the generations 
of the past have lived for us. Those who have 
thought before us—the million minds in the 
centuries gone by—think for us now. Their 
gathered treasures, brought from innumerable 
sources and from all conditions and grades of 
mind, even the wealth of ages, we have in 
books. Surely we should get wisdom from this 
source, and be the wiser from what others have 
thought and written in the past. Books, too, 
are cheap, and knowledge condensed and thrown 
into small limits, 

Then there is The Book—the Bible—a book 
which is full of wisdom, full of information 
upon every subject in any way related to our 
intellectual or moral welfare. God himself— 
the fountain of all truth and the source of all 
knowledge—there speaks! Christ there speaks 
as never man spake! There, too, speak all the 
holy and wise men of God who have lived and 
died in inspired times, and ascended to rest. 
Truths are there which only God himself could 
reveal—truths that burn and flame with their 
own divinity! Would you, reader, be rich in 
the knowledge of earth and heaven, go to that 
inexhaustible mine of wealth—the Bible—and 
your fortunes are made for time and eternity! 


—_—_—< 


THE UPLAND WAY. 


BY MRS. E. P. REQUA. 








AROUND me spreads a magic scene 

Of tinted lawn and woodland green, 
While Spring's soft perfumes load the air, 
Streams wander here, birds warble there; 
Mid bloom and verdure rare I tread, 
And cloudless skies arch over head. 

Yon upland way lies bleak and bare, 

No rosy mists pervade its air; 

No shadowy woodlands, soft and green, 
Skirting that rugged path are seen. 

And when the steep ascent is won, 

The pilgrim’s toil is just begun; 

Then doth his vision purged, discern 
Acclivities more steep and stern. 

Then bounds his heart, to breathe the clear, 
Soul-renovating atmosphere; 

To find increasing strength to climb 
Hights that o’erlook the bounds of time. 
My soul is panting to explore 

That upland way. No more, no more 
These soft-hued scenes my wishes wake; 
A thirst their waters can not slake 
Consumes me, and I fain would bare 

My temples to that sterner air. 

Give me the pilgrim’s staff and scrip, 

So but the Fountain cool my lip, 

Whose living waters, gushing rife, 

Can still the fever of our life! 
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QUESTIONINGS. 





BY LUELLA CLARE. 





Sometimes when the royal robes of day 

Trail, purple and gold, down the mountains gray, 
I wonder what we shall carry away 

Out of this world of charm and change 

Into the country far and strange— 

What of the tints of sea and sky, 

Of the wail of the winds when storms go by— 
What of the pureness of falling snow, 

Or the phantom grace of the forms that grow 
Over the pane in the clear, still night, 

With only the moon and stars in sight. 

Shall I be the gentler for having seen 

The sweet white violet gem the green? 

Shall I still wear on my soul some sign 

Of long commune at the peaceful shrine 

Of the Summer hills, or the lakes that sleep, 
Strewed with lilies, in forests deep? 

Shall I keep any calm of these mountains that rise 
Round me to-day? Will these violet skies, 

So softened, and deep, and o’erflowing with light, 
Temper my spirit and quicken my sight? 

Shall I think hereafter and care to know 

How these wonderful gray-green mosses grow 
Over this great rock, bare and brown, 

To the low, green brook-side sloping down, 

To the brook singing under the golden rod; 

O, out in the shadowless country of God 

What shall I have of its cheerful tune? 

What of the red of the roses in June? 

Or the tender tones of the birds that sing 

First and sweetest in early Spring? 

Shall I keep some thought of beauty, born 

Of the strange, still brightness of breaking morn, 
Or of watching the waves of sunlight flow 

Over the hills to the lands below— , 
The meadow-lands wet from the midnight gloom, 
Purple with mist of midsummer bloom? 

How, how will it be when I go away 

Out of this world? Will not this day— 

Most golden and regal of Autumn’s train— 
Give me a glimpse of its glory again? 

Or bestow on my spirit some ornament fair 

Out of her treasury, worthy to wear 

In the serene of the radiance there? 

Shall we not carry thither some germs— 

Safe with our souls from change and harms— 
Germs of the beautiful from earth’s store, 
Destined to growth on some favoring shore, 
Fitting to flourish for evermore? 

Will not the pictures we saw below, 

into more deicate tracery grow? 

Will not the sounds we loved to hear, 

Rise into rapture of song on our ear? 

Will not the splendor of sunset dyes, 

The flash of the lightning through stormy skies, 
The homely hum of the droning bee, 

The sight of the sunrise over the sea, 

The song of the cricket on Summer eves, 

And the million hues of the Autumn leaves, 
Have tinctured our being and tempered our tone 
When we shall wander forth alone 





Out of this world of charm and change, 

Into the country far and strange— 

Land where all wars and wanderings cease— 
Blessed home-country of rest and of peace? 
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DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 





BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 





FuLu knee-deep lies the Winter snow, 
And the Winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still; he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day; 
He hath no other life above; 
He gave me a friend and a true love, 
And the new year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


He froth’d his bumpers to the brim; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 
Old year, you shall not die; 
We did so laugh and cry with you; 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 
He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quibs are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New- Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 
How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps; the light burns low; 
’T is nearly twelve o'clock. 
Shake hands before you die, 
Old year, we ’ll dearly rue for you! 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 
His face is growing sharp and thin; 
Alack! our friend is gone! 
Close up his eyes; tie up his chin; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There ’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 
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THE EXILE OF THE EVANGELICAL SALZBURGERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 





BY REV. B. H. NADAL, D. D. 





NUMBER III. 


WE. left the evangelical Salzburgers pursu- 
ing their journey; we followed them with 
sympathizing eyes, and seemed in the distance 
to hear the exile hymns, whose chant attended 
their steps. Of their reception in particular 
cities we can not give a minute account. 
Among these cities, however, Leipsic especially 
distinguished itself for its benevolence. Mean- 
time, in the place of many reports, let us hear 
one which is given in the “Geistliche Fama,” 
the organ of the pietists, or rather of the sepa- 
ratists of that day. The author of this report 
writes from the stand-point of the party, and 
regards the movement of the Salzburgers as a 
wholesome reaction against the dead formalism 
of the Church:* “ During the present week two 
hundred and fifty of the Salzburg emigrants 
have passed through this place.t They are 
mostly young people, from sixteen, eighteen, 
and twenty years and upward, the greater part 
of them servants, a simple, honest people, long- 
ing for and seeking after God from the heart; 
among whom a true, practical Christianity was 
to be seen, and heard, and felt, although but 
few of them could either read or write. The 
desire among them to read, however, is most 
intense; they care more for an A, B, C book 
than most others for a whole library. Simplic- 
ity, honesty, and unfeigned fear of God shines 
out from their faces and from all their conduct. 
They are decent, modest, thankful, and uncom- 
monly temperate, eat and drink but little, and 
take nothing beyond their necessities; they are 
happy, contented, and quiet. Though only 
servants among oxen, horses, and cattle, they 
conduct themselves more becomingly than many 
who set themselves up for moralists. To their 
elders, who cau read, they are very obedient, 
and without their permission will neither pledge 
themselves to any thing, nor receive, nor spend 
a single heller. The greatest general can not 
boast of so obedient a command, and their 
elders are all unconscious of their own power, 





* Geistliche Fama, VII, page 58. 

+ The report is dated F., meaning Freiburg, in Wet- 
teran, as I have ascertained by comparison. See the 
2d Continuation of the 2d part of ‘‘ Authentic Account,” 
ete., in which the journey from Frankfort to Giessen 


is given. Frankfort, A. M., 1732, page 5. 
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because every thing is done in love. Their 
clothing is very poor. The men wear short 
jackets of the coarsest stuff and wide linen 
breeches, and mostly green or blue stockings, 
the shoes fastened with strings. The women 
dress in short coats reaching down no further 
than the knee; their head-gear consists univers- 
ally of a green bonnet. In stature they are 
about of the middle size. Of the old people 
among them it was observed that for the most 
part they were continually sighing and praying, 
and that in Church they wept copiously though 
silently. They esteemed themselves unworthy 
of the great kindness they received, and praised 
God with uncommon heartiness for his gracious 
care and mercy. They say that if their coun- 
trymen at home knew how well they are far- 
ing here more than half the country, Catholics 
as well as others, would rise up and follow 
them. They are told that the men would all 
be sent to the galleys, and that the women 
would be drowned. My view of*the matter is, 
that these people are called once more to 
awaken our dead Christianity to practical relig- 
ion before the Lord shall bring. upon it the 
ruin which the intelligent among them expect 
in the year 34, which with them passes pro 
anno revolutorio, God has also made for him- 
self a great name among them by the miracles 
and deliverances he has wrought. While they 
wandered about lost in the wilderness, and for 
eight days had nothing to eat, God brought 
them to trees on which they found bread. 
With one voice they all agree that before they 
left their own country they frequently found 
sugar growing on the trees. It is quite re- 
markable that in all places the Jews show 
themselves willing to render them aid. I talked 
with a woman among them who gave such an 
evidence of knowledge in Divine things as 
astonished me, and who was observed to pay 
great attention in church. She was especially 
inquired of how she felt toward the authorities 
of her country, and she answered, ‘The prince 
knew nothing of their treatment, they prayed 
diligently for him and for the whole country. 
Love your enemies; God willed it so, and they 
had done her people more good than ill.’ 
In short, they are practical theologians, In 
the houses they sang and prayed earnesily, as 
all will bear witness, and only talked so far as 
to answer questions. For the favors they re- 
ceived they warmly expressed their thanks, 
though some of them were quite indifferent to 
things of this sort. For the rest they exhibited 
a spirit of joy and cheerfulness. In this place 
they were received with great distinction. The 
bells were rung, and they were conducted into 
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the city by two deputies on horseback, sent by 
the magistrates, and accompanied by the whole 
school, by the clergy and the clerical candidates. 
They entered two and two, singing, men and 
women apart, and were welcomed by an ad- 
dress, Through the city the people sung 
Luther’s noble version of the forty-sixth Psalm. 
In church, which began at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, they sung, ‘ Now is salvation hither 
come.’ The text was: ‘Blessed are ye when 
men shall persecute you for righteousness’ sake.’ 
I allowed all my family to go to church, but 
remained at home for neditation, and afterward 
conversed with them. After the sermon the 
congregation sung, ‘Uphold us, Lord, by thine 
own word.’ After divine service a collection 
was taken for them, amounting to two hundred 
florins, besides what each one gave in his own 
house. The citizens then gathered round their 
beloved guests, and would not hear of separa- 
tion, but took them by the hand, led them 
home, and set before them of the very best. 
But they seem to have eaten but sparingly, 
and to have preferred the coarser kind of food, 
cheese and -the like, to roast. The whole city 
was moved and excited as though it had been 
| celebrating a great festival. The next day, in 
the Senate house, the collection was divided; it 
amounted to fifty kreutzers for each person, and 
the women decorated them all with bouquets. 
After this the magistrates in their black robes, 
accompanied by the clergy, appeared in the 
street, a circle was formed and protected by 
guards, in which a place was provided for the 
emigrants, each sex being kept by itself. This 
outdoor assemblage was opened by singing, 
‘O, with thy mercy stay,’ etc. The chief of 
the clergy then delivered from Acts xx, 32, a 
sermon appropriate to their departure, and 
gave them a benediction. They then formed 
their procession, two and two, and, accompanied 
by the school, the clergy, and the deputies, 
they were conducted forth amid the pealing of 
the bells and the singing of the hymn, ‘To thee 
alone, thou Savior, Lord,’ ete. At the bridge 
another farewell discourse was pronounced by 
the youngest of the clergy, followed by the hymn, 
‘Now let all thank God,’ whereupon the emi- 
grants, among themselves, and to a tune of their 
own, sung, ‘I will not leave my God,’ Thus they 
took their leave under the protection of God 
and moved toward B., where the citizens met 
them with bread, and wine, and beer, and hav- 
ing refreshed them led them to the church. 
The love of the Lutherans for these poor peo- 
ple was only equaled by the abuse of the 
Catholics, whose territory they therefore avoided. 
They denounced them as perjurers, as blas- 





phemers of the Savior, denied that they had 
any religion at all, they were villainous pietists, 
and more of the same sort.* The striking cir- 
cumstances are too numerous to detail. Among 
other things the. above-named woman related 
that shortly before their departure their souls 
were so melted together and united in love 
that even where there had been hostilities 
which appeared impossible of settlement, they 
were all healed and disappeared, just as if those 
regions had been inhabited by people who had 
never known envy, anger, or division. Indeed, 
if any man had owned a kreutzer guarded by 
ten locks, he would have brought it out and 
shared it. No solemn occasion has ever been 
to me so noteworthy as this. These good peo- 
ple are all on their way to Prussia. Who 
knows where the midnight lily grows? The 
intelligent among them believe that for Salz- 
burg, Bavaria, Austria, etc., a fatal period may 
be at the door. This is clearly the finger of 
God. At night they come together, and those 
who can read to the others out of the New 
Testament and other religious books, and sing, 
for which the people show an ardent desire. 
Where can our highly-educated theologians for 
a hundred miles around exhibit such grace? 
Here the Holy Spirit has taught and preached. 
These people have a remarkably just view of 
their own depravity, and freely confess that 
they are unprofitable servants, while our theo- 
logians are full of high pretensions. O, what 
a difference between a merely-learned and a 
practically-experienced Christianity. These good 
people seem to have come out from an apostol- 
ical school and apprenticeship.” 

So far this report. In order to give to other 
Protestants through whose cities they did not 
pass an opportunity to assist the exiles, a 
treasury was established at Regenburg, to which 
offerings were freely made, so that at last the 
fund reached the amount of nearly nine hund- 
red thousand goldens. As it respects their new 
homes, Berlin was made the place of general 
rendezvous, and Prussia the country in which 
for the most part they settled. A very few 
went to Holland, others to Sweden, and in the 
years 1733 and 1734 ninety of their nymber 
went to America, where they settled between 
the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha,f and built 
the city of Ebenezer, near the line between 





*“ Epistle-eaters, (?) they ought to be fed with filth 
out of the hog-trough.” 

+ Respecting this settlement, see Samuel Urlsperger: 
Accounts of the Salzburger Emigrants. Halle, 1745 
III, 4. American Spiritual Husbandry, Augsburg 
176, IIE. 
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Georgia and South Carolina. In Berlin their 
reception was very friendly and cheering. The 
first band reached there on the 30th of April, 
1732. The king met them at the Leipsic gate, 
bade them be of good courage, and gave them 
a hearty welcome as beloved children of his 
country. The queen entertained them in the 
castle garden of Monbijan, and made+them 
presents of Bibles and money. The other 
bands came in, one after another, and were 
joyfully greeted and well provided for, both 
temporally and spiritually. The Berlin clergy 
made themselves especially useful to the strang- 
ers, for they not only tested their orthodoxy, 
but instructed them still further in religion, 
and sought to complete and correct what had 
been discovered to be defective in their relig- 
ious conceptions. Proost Reinbeck especially 
directed their attention to the moral dangers 
to which the fickleness and vanity of the human 
heart rendered them liable. ‘Stand nobly firm 
in what is good,” he cried to them. “Do not 
become proud because you have left something 
for the sake of Christ, and because you may 
have excited the admiration and praise of 
some. You have now escaped the power of 
your enemies, and in the country of our king 
have no similar persecution to fear; but do not 
dream that hereafter you are to have, therefore, 
only good and quiet days. The precious cross 
is found every-where, if not in one form, why, 
then, in another. Opportunity will never be 
wanting to you to exhibit faith, patience, and 
self-denial. Therefore be not weary, but pray 
to God daily for new strength from his Holy 
Spirit, that you may do all things well and 
obtain the victory. 

Up to this time they had not had ordained 
preachers, and to meet this want four Prussian 
candidates were ordained and sent with them 
to their place of settlement. Accompanied by 
these they started on their journey toward 


Stettin, and on the 21st of May embarked on. 


the ship which there awaited them. The voy- 


* age was not accomplished without storms; 


weary and exhausted they arrived at Koenigs- 
berg, where they were received by the minister, 
Von Goerne, who was to accompany them to 
Litthan, where they found a beautiful level, 
fruitful country, rich pastures, plenty of wood, 
and streams abounding with fish. Here the 
king built for them houses, schools, and 
churches; here the men of different mechanical 
employments found themselves at home, in 
possession of civil rights and freedom of trade; 
here the fresh sowing of the farmer found the 
response of a speedy harvest, rich and abund- 
ant, and if all the immigrants did not meet the 





expectations respecting them, if among them, 
as every-where else, there were indolent and 
restless spirits who found in misfortune an 
apology for sloth, and in benefits received an 
encouragement for further and larger demands, 
still these were the minority, so that as early 
as 1730, the crown prince, Frederick the Great, 
in a letter to Voltaire, perhaps a little boast- 
fully, called Litthan the mon plus ultra of the 
civilized world. 
paetevane wre mere 
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O, stars of Summer, do you watch 

Above my soldier's lowly couch? 

Or does your pure and lambent light 

Fa'l on him ’mid the bloody fight? 

Or do your rays of glory glow 

Around his forehead lying low 

Upon the battle’s gory plain 

Among the wounded and the slain? 

O, is he wounded, dead, or well? 

Ye pitying stars of Summer tell! 
And the pitying stars whisper each to the other, 
And then to my heart—‘ God hath care for thy brother.” 


Thou Summer south wind round me straying, 

And with my girlish tresses playing 

As he did in those glad old years, 

O, speak and calm my doubts and fears. 

Hast thou seen ‘neath the South’s bright sky, 

Where freedom’s hosts in slumber lie, 

A youthful form of manly grace, 

With bearded brown but tender face? 

Did he no message send by thee, 

Or bring’st thou a good-night kiss to me? 
And the Summer south wind, kissing me sweetly, 
Whispers—“ Good cheer, time flieth fleetly.” 


And thou, sweet moon, from thy path of light 
Hast thou looked on my soldier's couch to-night? 
Hast thou crowned his hair with a glory-wreath 
And kissed the brow that lay beneath, 
Till he thought 't was his sister’s lip that pressed, 
And, smiling, waked from his peaceful rest? 
Are angels descending thy golden beams 
To stand around him and guard his dreams? 
Or dost thou light his perilous way 
Toward the scene of deadly fray? 
And the sweet moon's smile grows brighter and clearer— 
“ He is dear to thy heart, but to God he is dearer.” 


And thou, O Father of light and Jove, 
From thy great white throne in the world above, 
Dost thou spread thy hands above his head 
And thy shield of mercy above his bed? 
Dost thou care for him ’mid war's wild din, 
And save him from danger, and death, and sin? 
Are the prayers I breathe an offering meet? 
Are they heard by thee at the mercy-seat? 
O, wilt thou vouchsafe to guard him still 
From all temptation, from every ill? 
And the promise comes quickly—“ Only believe, 
Ask but in faith and thou shalt receive!” 
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A TALK AT GIRLS. 





BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


—_ 





“O, leave these jargons and go your way straight to 
God's work in simplicity and singleness of heart.”— 
Florence Nightingale. 


FEAR READER, “gentle,” “courteous,” 

“kind,” whichever you may be, of course 
the homely homily that follows is not designed 
for you. Perhaps, however, it may be suited 
to your sister, cousin, or friend, in which case 
please do not fail to make it over to her for 
her use and behoof, absolving the writer from 
the absurd imputation of attempting a single 
advisory suggestion to a person of your con- 
sequence, since such a design is hereby vehe- 
mently disavowed. 

“T think she takes life very hard.” So said 
a vivacious and observant friend of mine re- 
ferring to a girl of our acquaintance. whose 
pensive face had often attracted my attention. 
“Every thing is black to her,” continued my 
communicative friend. ‘She can not bear the 
common cares of life, and the puzzling things 
that are so,thick around us seem to bewilder 
her.” 

We talked on for an hour upon subjects 
which grew out of this, and then my bright- 
eyed friend departed. Her own abounding 
vitality, her quick sense of all that is beautiful 
around us, and her pleasant thoughts of life, 
made more ominous and sad the words which 
she had spoken. That forcible sentence of 
monosyllables kept haunting me—“I think she 
takes life very hard.” . 

In the belief of many we can not tell what 
stage of our journey from infancy to age is 
happiest. But however mooted the question, 
one point is universally conceded, that our zest 
for life is mainly felt in youth. For, while 
maturity may be too weary and age too weak 
for its entire enjoyment, surely youth with its 
elastic step, its brilliant eye, and thrilling 
pulses should revel in life’s gifts with eager- 
Youth should listen for all voices, and 
to it there should be none without significa- 
tion. If ever the harm is taken out of life it 
is to the perception of the young; if ever there 
are foam and sparkle in its wine then they are 
seen, 

But observation teaches us that thousands 
barter away this birthright of their youth. 
Especially young ladies. We have thus ab- 
ruptly introduced a most “interesting” class 
of persons. [The word “interesting,” set off, 
as in the present instance, by quotation-marks, 


ness, 





and applied to individuals, usually means, I 
believe, refined, good-looking, and agreeable. 
As a class, we may claim this for the persons 
just referred to. ] 

“T like women, I adore them,” says Gail 
Hamilton with a burst of enthusiasm. She 
meant girls, I take it; surely she meant girls, 
from fifteen up to that charmingly “ uncertain ” 
age which only she who feels it knows. How 
“nice” they are! The alert brain, the nimble 
tongue, the keen retort, have they not these? 
Overhear—of course by accident—the piquant 
chat of a bevy of these merry creatures if you 
would be entertained. Observe the tasteful 
toilet and graceful attitude, be attentive to the 
cheerful, musical tones and be convinced that 
the racy essayist in her “Country Thinking” 
has chosen fit objects for her adoration. But 
when all is said in this strain that can be 
said—and what volumes that all would make!— 
it remains true that girls—most of them—do 
not have half so good a time in this comforta- 
ble world as they might. They have a way 
of “living beneath their privilege.” He who 
sees them at the party, the concert, on the 
promenade, in the home-circle, even, is woefully 
mistaken if he thinks himself informed respect- 
ing phenomena so occult as theirs. For they 
have a very wholesome kind of pride which 
pronounces its decisions in the formula of, 
“Thus far mayst thou come, but no farther.” 

For instance, there is the young person 
whose physical health is so perfect and whose 
natural temper so gay that her spirits quickly 
mount to hights heroic and sublime, and she 
really has much ado to be any thing different 
from a healthy, happy lassie— 


“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.” 


But she has no employment adequate to her 
powers of endeavor or endurance. She sings 
that most forlorn and dreary of: all songs, 
“Nothing to do.” Inertia claims her its un- 
thinking subject. And yet if she should read 
this paragraph, and possibly she may, as she 
lies upon her sofa in her favorite attitude, 
leaning upon the left elbow and listlessly turn- 
ing over the pages of this month’s Repository, 
she will not recognize her portrait, though it 
has been drawn with much fidelity. It is 
several years, now, since she went to sleep, 
and she has forgotten what it is to be wide 
awake and stirring about in the world. Poor 
girl! What a blessing it would be to her if 
she were forced to earn her own bread, frizettes, 
and hair-pins! If you talk to her about the 
dignity of life and the duties it enjoins, her 
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eye will brighten for a moment, and she will 
ask you what she shall do? If you suggest 
some single occupation to result. in the benefit 
of herself, her friends, her Church, and ask 
why. she has never attempted it, she will. be 
likely to make answer—as, indeed, a friend in- 
forms me he was answered on a similar occa- 
sion—“ Why, no body told me to do so, and I 
had n’t sense enough to go and undertake the 
task myself.” She is occasionally humorous, 
and evinces a vague suspicion of her dolorous 
state. I remember once upon a time inflicting 
a homily upon a representative of this class 
relative to duty and des.iny in general and in 
particular which I closed by launching forth 
this aphorism: “Make the most of life.” 
“Humph!” she exclaimed, with a piteous look 
and rueful shrug, “there is no chance for that; 
life makes the most of me.” 

We remark in passing that young ladies of 
this class are not numerous, and are known in 
society as “persons possessing great repose of 
manner,’ the true state of their case, their 
superinduced condition of “ constitutional weari- 
ness ”’—that is, ]-a-z-i-n-e-, ete—being an ex- 
ample of those matters which are “hushed up 
among one’s friends.” 

Take another specimen—and here we quote 
again the words, “She takes life very hard.” 
It is a pity of her, too. Her fine—I wanted 
to say “exquisite”—organization, both phys- 
ical and mental, renders her capable of the 
choicest pleasures life affords. She has a vivid 
imagination, and-she uses it too much. This 
is not her fault, perhaps. I wot it is through 
ignorance she does it. But from this spring 
all her woes. She is a morbid individual. She 
craves unnatural aliment. She reads too many 
“first-class” novels—of course young Jadies 
read no other! Naturally enough, as a result 
from this, her principal employment, gaps, 
frightful to behold, obtrude themselves between 
the facts and fancies of her life. Now novels 
are delightful—some of them. “Jane Eyre” is 
a masterly work of art. The “midnight oil” 
consumed in lighting the excited reader through 
its closing chapters would doubtless supply an 
“illumination” in honor of the quiet little 
woman who composed them such as no polit- 
ical or military hero may ever hope to achieve. 
But there are not many men like “ Rochester,” 
I trust, though these pale-faced, fawn-eyed 
girls who read of him, straightway begin their 
search for some one like unto him, which luck- 
less search they follow up, poor things! with 
a zeal and pertinacity which makes one think 
of the philosopher, the lantern, and the honest 
man. (There! That comparison has been made 





to perform duty once more.) And they wil! 
not be comforted, because among all the tall 
and the short, the slim and the stout, the fair 
and the swart of their acquaintance he is not to 
be found. (Of course they never stop to think, 
dear innocents, that a hero wants a heroine 
for his mate, that Cupid is a prophecy of 
Psyche!) 

So it happens that when Brown comes 
along—especially if it is the Brown whose first 
name is Abijah—and with many an _ honest 
blush and stammering word offers his mellow, 
manly heart to one of them, he finds—alas! 
too late—that there are more conceits in the 
mind of a romantic young damsel than he has 
ever dreamed in his philosophy, for she tosses 
from his proffered affections “with an air of 
disdain ”’—like the milk-maid in the old spell- 
ing-book—and his poor heart is left beneath 
“the cauld, cauld blast,” with no covering 
other than its own lacerated pericardium. But 
the world is made up of Browns and their like, 
so all the horrors of celibacy are hazarded by 
the infatuated creatures who cling so fondly to 
a mere ideal. I know the truth is less palata- 
ble than you could wish to taste or I to offer, 
but then it is truth just the same. Fiction 
subserves some valuable purposes in our intel- 
lectual and social training; its normal influence 
is, without doubt, beneficial. But when it has 
an undue weight, when it sweeps the place 
which experience should fill, when the love of 
it becomes a ruling passion, beware! To read 
of knights with nodding plume and ladies in 
velvet robes will not make your plain, black- 
coated lover more beautiful in your eyes, or 
lend to that lawn or merino in which your 
heart delighted an added charm. To read of 
turreted roof and frescoed ccilings will not 
make your father’s white house with green 
blinds more grateful to your fancy; to read of 
tournament and cavalcade, of routs and pre- 
sentations, will hardly diminish the tameness 
of the next “sociable,” “mite society,” or 
“sewing circle,” and will not, certainly, be 
likely to make more congenial to your taste 
the homely occupations of mending your father’s 
socks or setting the table for tea. Read works 
of fiction, but do this temperately. Sandwich 
“Tvanhoe” or “ Kenilworth” betweeh Titcomb’s 
“Gold Foil” and Trench on English Words, 
or Thackeray’s “ Newcomes” between Lewes’ 
“Studies in Animal Life” and a volume of the 
British Essayists. Let wholesome, every-day 
breezes from the plains counteract the influ- 
ence of that rarefied air which you breathe 
among the peaks where Fancy loves to poise 
herself. Then you will grow strong and steady, 
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so that you will not take your life so very 
hard. 

But ah, there is your journal! Do you ery 
out “vandal,” “iconoclast” at the suggestion 
that your dear little gilt-edged morocco-cov- 
ered book, most highly prized of all that you 
possess—except, of course, your Bible—should 
be thus slightingly referred to! “Strike, but 
hear me.” I speak what I know. Have I not 
kept a journal, lo! these many years? Has 
not each year of my life beyond its first decade 
received a minute and faithful chronicling at 
mine own hand? Yea and verily. And have 
I by any means forgotten how in former times 
those pages were wont to be loop-holed with 
the interjectional letter and to bristle with 
notes of exclamation (!!!!) or of interrogation 
(????) in a manner not unlike the concluding 
pages of Lord Timothy Dexter’s “literary ven- 
ture?” No. “I keep their memory green,” 
And I contend for journals and the writers 
thereof witha zeal which is “ becoming” in an 
“interested party.” But with modifi—and 
specifi—cations. Thus: Let the dear little 
leather-covered book contain those astute ‘ob- 
servations upon matters and things in general 
which no young person of medium abilities 
will fail to make; let it contain those aspira- 
tions after what is good and worthy, tasteful 
and appropriate, which we all cherish. Let 
there be life and sparkle in your pages, sketches 
of character and descriptions of occupation, 
outlines of valuable conversations, pithy anec- 
dotes, sallies of wit and repartee. But do n’t 
be sentimental. That is a word which we 
hesitate to speak; it conveys ideas of weakness, 
vagueness, incompleteness. But it is a pain- 
fully-expressive word. In journal-writing you 


will surely be that if not predetermined to be | 


something better than that. It is so natural 
to call one’s journal “a dear, sympathizing 
friend, into whose loving ear one may outpour 
one’s heart.” And thus it happens that many 
a pretty school-girl scrawls page after page 
with her lead-pencil, descriptive of incipient, 
violent, and chronic auriculo-ventricular agita- 
tion to no other purpose than the aggravation 
of those symptoms which should be held in 
check. Some fancies are so foolish that they 
should not be expressed. They are natural, 
probably, and perhaps harmless, but will by no 
means contribute to strength and nobleness of 
character if indulged too freely. You have 
time enough for such affairs in the beautiful, 
womanly years that are coming. Study your 
algebra, your history, and your dictionary in 
quiet. Drop the daily diagnosis, tear down 
the monument sacred to the memory of a fossil 





affection, look not mournfully into the past, 
make no effort to forecast the future. With 
these noble, Christian lines on the top of your 
next page as your motto—you can not find a 
better one— 
“No more before me nor behind 
I look in hope or fear, 
But, grateful, take the food I find— 
The best of now and here.” 

I know it is not natural for us to do this. 
There is no sensitive young heart musing 
to-night upon the problems of. which life is full, 
no face touched with the pensive spirit of the 
hour, no questioning eye glancing wistfully 
out upon mountain or prairie, ocean or sky, 
with which I have not all a sister’s sympathy. 
The thousand mysterious voices that sound in 
our ears we can not hear unmoved; the solem- 
nity of human life and destiny we can not 
contemplate unsaddened. And there is no 
romantic school-girl scrawling inanities upon 
the pages of her “heart history,” no simpering 
maid of sweet sixteen, who bewails the fortunes 
of some love-lorn Thaddeus, or dreams anew 
the story of some grand Sir Launcelot as re- 
lated by her favorite novelist, over whose sim- 
ple griefs I could not smile and sigh at once, 
remembering myself of Auld Lang Syne. And 
by virtue of my love for you and sympathy in 
your—imagined—griefs, may I not offer, and 
will you not kindly receive, this 


EXHORTATION? 


Let chaos be reduced to order as speedily as 
possible. Do not take life.so very hard. It is 
not paradisiacal, I grant; it is not all that fancy 
paints, but it is better than fancy paints, and 
worthier. It has prizes for the diligent, sacri- 
fices for the heroic, victories for the brave. 
Rise to a just conception of its significance and 
value, of the infinite issues which it involves. 
Some tell us that happiness and love are syn- 
onymous; others seek riches, and others fame, 
as the best and dearest gifts of life. But a 
keener insight and a ‘truer faith discerns in 
labor the panacea for human ills. Seek occu- 
pation. We were each appointed to some 
work which, slighted by us, will never be well 
done. Inform your intellect; train your hand 
to various skill. Look out upon the wide, wide 
world with a blessing on your lips for all who 
dwell there, and a sweet resolve to translate its 
words of benediction into deeds of charity, so 
much as in you lieth. The earth is beautiful 
and glad. Go forth into its fields and forests 
with a grateful heart. Gather into your bosom 
all its tender, comforting suggestions of the 
love that fails not to bud or blossom, and shail 
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much less fail to you, “O ye of little faith!” 
Read in the eye of friendship the plainer reve- 
lation of his care for you, which God has writ- 
ten there, a type of his own exalted and unfail- 
ing love, Reflect upon your manifold capacities, 
your watchful intellect, your throbbing heart, 
your potent will, and do not take that life so 
very hard whose gifts are so abundant and 
whose destinies so high. Remember who pre- 
sides over its issues, whose strength sufficeth 
us in all its emergencies. And unto him who 
hath loved us and redeemed us by his own 
most precious blood, may you have grace to 
consecrate the homage of your lives! 


—_——_.¢-——_—_—— 


WHEDON ON THE WILL. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





D—* WHEDON writes metaphysics as fluently 
as Macaulay wrote history, and perhaps we 
might say as interestingly as Thackeray wrote 
romance. That profound psychological inves- 
tigations could be made so plain and entertain- 
ing we did not believe. Really we have read 
this book with as much relish as we ever read 
a story, and could not give it up till we had 
seen the last word, and then were sorry that 
it was done. We do not mean that it is a 
superficial work, nor is the style the fluency 
of a writer who merely skims the surface. It 
is plain, readable, sometimes eloquent, because 
the author is a master of his subject and an 
equal master of language in which to express 
it. He sees clearly and therefore writes plainly. 
Dr. Whedon brings to this work two import- 
ant qualifications—mastery of thought and 
mastery of language; and these are associated 
with two mental faculties of great moment, if, 
indeed, they are not but manifestations of these 
faculties; namely, the faculties of minute analy- 
sis and of comprehensive synthesis, Not often 
are these two powers of mind so fully developed 
in the same individual as they exist in him. 
We can fairly concede that the author has 
carried us one step further back into the 
mysterious workings of the human soul than 
we were ever led before, and that in doing so 
he solves the problem of the freedom of the 
human will by showing us how it is free and 
wherein its freedom consists. Coleridge, Sir 
William Hamilton, and M’Cosh evidently saw 
the ground on which Dr. Whedon stands, but 
either were unable clearly to express and define 
it, or were unwilling boldly to stand upon it. 
A few years ago we read with profound in- 
terest the work of Mr. Bledsoe on these great 





questions, and were sorry to find some of our 
own Arminian writers aiding in the work of 
healing the influence of the powerful blows 
which he struck against the necessitarian 
scheme. But after all we felt all the time that 
Mr. Bledsoe had only succeeded in tearing 
down, but was not able to construct the op 0- 
site. After reading his work we could detect 
the sophisms and errors of the doctrine of 
necessify, and felt convinced that the scheme is 
wrong; but he did not enable us to see how its 
opposite is right. Dr. Whedon surpasses Mr. 
Bledsoe in analytical powers and still further 
surpasses him in synthetical power. Mr. Bled- 
soe shows us that the doctrine of necessity 
must be wrong; Dr. Whedon shows us how and 
wherein it is wrong; Mr. Bledsoe shows us that, 
for purposes of human responsibility, and for a 
theodicy, the human will must be free; Dr. 
Whedon still more evidently proves this, but 
in addition shows us how it is free. We might 
remark just here, too, that Dr. Whedon’s re- 
markable power of accurate expression enables 
him to state the true doctrine on “ necessitated 
holiness” in a manner that is free from the 
objections that lie against Mr. Bledsoe’s state- 
ment of it. 

It is not our design to review this masterly 
work, or to attempt to give our readers a full 
idea of its contents. That would be impossible 
in our present space, and perhaps inconsistent 
with the character of this magazine. Some 
may, perhaps, think that the consideration of 
so profound a work at all is out of place in the 
Ladies’ Repository. We would differ from 
these for several reasons; but instead of stating 
them we will simply beg the pardon of any 
one that objects, and promise not to do so 
again till another work as profound and im- 
portant makes its appearance; and we feel that 
in doing so we make a long promise. Works 
of this charaeter do not appear often; reasoners 
like Dr. Whedon do not make their debut every 
year. But besides this, we really mean to 
recommend this book for general reading. In 
these days of diffused education, many of our 
lady readers will find in this book one of the very 
best opportunities for trying their intellectual 
strength. Every one accustomed to thought 
and close attention, and well posted in the 
principles of mental science, will be able to 
read this book with delight. Our author deals 
with questions of momentous interest to every 
body; why should not our readers follow him? 
One of the pleasing characteristics of this work 
is its careful definitions by which the author 
makes us understand exactly what he means; 
and from this circumstance, with a good mem- 
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ory that retain these definitions, we can easily 
follow the consecutive chapters. Our object is 
merely to catch two or three salient points and 
use them to indicate the character of this rare 
book. 


I. DEFINITION OF FREE-WILL. 


In order to reach a clear idea of freedom of 
the will the author first carefully isolates 
the will itself from all other mental actions 
with which it may be confounded. The 
will is the volitional power by which alone 
the soul’ consciously becomes the intentional 
author of external action, whether of mind or 
body. It is distinguished from desire, inclina- 
tion, the disposition or tendency toward any 
thing, from choice, preference, purpose, etc. 
The will is alone that power by which man 
becomes properly an agent in the world. It is 
“the bridge over which he passes in his active 
power to produce effects, according to design, 
on objects around him.” No matter how in- 
tense or powerful may be his other feelings or 
faculties, he never does any thing, never exe- 
cutes any project, carries out any design, “or 
makes any history” which he would intention- 
ally call his own without the faculty of will; 
and upon its exercise alone primarily rests the 
weight of obligation. No one feels that he is 
morally responsible for what he does not will. 
The author still further isolates the will and 
its action by the following admirable statement 
of the “order of operations:” “As the intellect, 
the emotions, and the desires conditionally pre- 
cede the volition, so we may call these the 
pre-volitional conditions. The act of body or 
mind which follows as a consequent of the 
volition, obeying its power and executing its 
requirements, may, therefore, be called post- 
volitional; so that the position of the act of 
the will is with great precision identified. The 
* willing act is adjectively called volitional; the 
consequent act of body or mind is called volun- 
tary. When an athlete strikes a blow his 
willing the blow is a volitional act, and the 
physical motion of the arm which obeys and 
executes his volition is a voluntary act. So 
that we have the pre-volitional, the volitional, 
and post-volitional as the sum-total of all hu- 
man affections and activities.” Page 21. 

This is one of the master-strokes of the book. 
The pre-volitional embraces all states, feelings, 
inclinations, ete., which precede the action of 
the will; the post-volitional all that takes place 
consequent upon the will’s action, and thus the 
will in its one sole act of willing stands out 
before us. This act of willing is a volition. 

It is a fact that, while among all thinkers 





there is a perfect unanimity in attributing 
necessity to all the other mental operations, 
there is a very extensive and perpetuated denial 
of necessity in the volition. Our consciousness 
affirms that our other mental states and opera- 
tions in the same circumstances can not be 
otherwise than they are; but it equally clearly 
affirms that in making our volitions there is 
the quality of otherwiseness; that is, that in 
the same circumstances we possessed the ability 
of willing otherwise than we did. This leads 
us to a definition of “freedom of the will.” 
To meet this consciousness nearly all necessita- 
rians have felt constrained to acknowledge 
some kind of freedom of the will, except such 
stalwart reasoners as Augustine, Spinoza, Cal- 
vin, and Luther, The latter, it is well known, 
so far from maintaining the freedom of the 
mind, wrote a work on “The. Bondage of the 
Will.” Luther calls the foreknowledge of God 
‘“‘a thunderbolt to dash the doctrine of -free-will 
into atoms;” and Calvin declares that “if our 
volitions be foreseen, we can no more avoid 
them than we can pluck the sun out of the 
heavens.” “All things,” says Spinoza, “de- 
termined to such and such actions are determ- 
ined by God, and if God determines not a thing 
to act it can not determine itself.” “All I 
have to say,” he remarks on free-will, “to 
those who believe that they can speak or keep 
silence—in one word, cau act—by virtue of a 
free decision of the soul, is, that they dream 
with their eyes open.” Yet these men admit 
a “sort of liberty,” that is, freedom from 
co-action, or from external compulsion or re- 
straint; a kind of freedom much more ingen- 
iously stated and elaborated in more recent 
times. 

But nearly all other necessitarian writers claim 
to be in some sense advocates of free-will, and 
feel that some kind of liberty must be allowed 
in order to furnish a basis for responsibility. 
We shall give two of these necessitarian state- 
ments of liberty. And first, the definition of 
Hobbes, who is entitled to be called the father 
of modern necessitarian philosophy: “ Liberty 
is the absence of all impediments to action that 
are not contained in the nature and intrinsical 
quality of the agent. As, for example, the 
water is said to descend freely, or to descend 
by the channel of the river, because there is 
no impediment that way, but not across, because 
the banks are impediments. And, though the 
water can not ascend, yet men never say it 
wants the liberty to ascend, but the faculty or 
power, because the impediment is in the nature 
of the water, and intrinsical.” Page 31. 

How much more liberty there is in this than 
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in the freedom allowed by Spinoza when he 
says we are “free to affirm that two and two 
are four,” we can not see. If the universe 
were the reward of the achievement we could 
not affirm any otherwise than that “two and 
two are four;” and equally with all the liberty 
allowed by Hobbes we could not will otherwise 
than we do, any more than water could flow 
up stream. But Hobbes was just as absolute 
a necessitarian as Spinoza, only he was a neces- 
sitarian trying to be an advocate of liberty. 
The definition of Edwards, who is well entitled 
to be called the father of modern necessitarian 
theology, is as follows: “The plain and obvi- 
ous meaning of the words freedom and liberty 
in common speech is power, opportunity or 
advantage that any one has to do as he pleases. 
Or, in other words, his being free from hinder- 
ance or impediment in the way of doing or con- 
ducting in any respect as he will.” Page 29. 

And again: “Let the person come by his 
choice any how, yet if he is able, and there is 
nothing in the way to hinder his pursuing and 
executing his will, the man is perfectly free 
according to the primary and common ‘notion 
of freedom.” 

We need not burden our pages with the 
quotations of any other; these two are repre- 
sentative, the one of philosophy, the other of 
theology; from their successors we might quote 
exactly similar definitions ad libitum. They 
all about agree in the definition of Locke, 
which is as short and explicit as any. “In 
this,” says he, “consists freedom; namely, in 
our being able to act or not to act, according 
as we shall choose or will.” 

On this idea of liberty we remark that it is a 
complete evasion of the point at issue. At first 
sight it looks like conceding all that is asked 
or needed to say that we are free to do as we 
please, that liberty consists in power to do as 
we will. And yet on this ground there is no 
dispute at all; nor in this idea is there any 
liberty at all that will serve as a basis of re- 
sponsibility. It is simply extra-volitional free- 
dom—freedom from external impediment, free- 
dom from co-action, freedom to execute our 
volition, and may be consistent with the most 
entire enslavement of the will itself. Such a 
liberty is not located in the will. It is re- 





markable that none of these men give us a | 


definition of free-will at all, but simply state 
the absence of impediments to carrying out the 
volition after it has been made. It is merely 
post-volitional freedom; and if the most irre- 
sistible fatalism, or a divine decree and opera- 
tion, or the most certain causation determines 
the volition to be what it is, we can still say 


' 


we are free to do what we will. The question 
is, How do we will? Are we free in’ making 
our own volitions, or, which is the same thing, 
free in willing? Are our volitions our own 
free determinations, or are they necessarily 
produced in us, and necessarily determined to 
be what they are? If our volitions are our 
own free determinations then we are free in- 
deed; if they are produced in us and determ- 
ined necessarily to be what they are, no mat- 
ter how this necessity comes about—by fate, 
or by an invariable law of causation, by a 
decree of God, or by the causative power of 
motives—then the will is not free, however 
much freedom it may have for executing its 
purposes after it has purposed. 

We have said this is an evasion of the issue, 
and such it is; it is not merely a mistake, for 
these reasoners know that there is no dispute 
on this ground, and nearly all of them have 
said so. Calvin, speaking of this kind of free- 
dom, says: “Truly, if Lombard merely meant 
by the freedom of the will a freedom from ex- 
ternal restraint or co-action, that, indeed, is 
true; but what end can it answer to deck out 
a thing so diminutive with a title so superb?” 
and sarcastically calls it “egregious liberty!” 
President Day, a leading necessitarian, says of 
Edwards’s definition—“ His explanation of what 
he regards as the proper meaning of the term 
is applicable ,to the liberty of outward action 
to what is called by philosophers external lib- 
erty. This is very well as far as it goes. But 
the professed object of this book is an inquiry 
concerning the freedom of the will, not the 
freedom of the external conduct. We naturally 
look for his meaning of this internal liberty. 
What he has said in this section respecting 
freedom of the will has rather the appearance 
of evading such a definition of it as might be 
considered his own.” The younger Edwards, 
in commenting on a saying of Dr. West’s, says: 
“The question before us is concerning the will 
or mind and not the body, or the power of 
external action, and any other question would 
be merely trifling.” And yet he is a great 
advocate of the theory and definition of the 
elder Edwards, which is just that and nothing 
more. “The real bearing of the inquiry,” says 
Dr. Chalmers, “does not lie in the connection 
between the volition and the act, but in the 
origin or cause of the volition.” And yet he 


| tells us that “the only idea we can form of 


free agency or freedom of the will is, that it 
consists in a man being able to do what he 
wills, or to abstain from doing what he wills 
not.” 

What can these men mean? They clearly 
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ory that retain these definitions, we can easily 
follow the consecutive chapters. Our object is 
merely to catch two or three salient points and 
use them to indicate the character of this rare 
book. 


I. DEFINITION OF FREE-WILL. 


In order to reach a clear idea of freedom of 


the will the author first carefully isolates 
the will itself from all other mental actions 
with which it may be confounded. The 


will is the volitional power by which alone 
the soul consciously becomes the intentional 
author of external action, whether of mind or 
body. It is distinguished from desire, inclina- 
tion, the disposition or tendency toward any 
thing, from choice, preference, purpose, ete. 
The will is alone that power by which man 
becomes properly an agent in the world. It is 
“the bridge over which he passes in his active 
power to produce effects, according to design, 
on objects around him.” No matter how in- 
tense or powerful may be his other feelings or 
faculties, he never does any thing, never exe- 
cutes any project, carries out any design, “ or 
makes any history” which he would intention- 
ally call his own without the faculty of will; 
and upon its exercise alone primarily rests the 
weight of obligation. No one feels that he is 
morally responsible for what he does not will. 
The author still further isolates the will and 
its action by the following admirable statement 
of the “order of operations:” “As the intellect, 
the emotions, and the desires conditionally pre- 
cede the volition, so we may call these the 
pre-volitional conditions. The act of body or 
mind which follows as a consequent of the 
volition, obeying its power and executing its 
requirements, may, therefore, be called post- 
volitional; so that the position of the act of 
the will is with great precision identified. The 
willing act is adjectively called volitional; the 
consequent act of body or mind is called volun- 
tary. When an athlete strikes a blow his 
willing the blow is a volitional act, and the 
physical motion of the arm which obeys and 
executes his volition is a voluntary act. So 
that we have the pre-volitional, the volitional, 
and post-volitional as the sum-total of all hu- 
man affections and activities.” Page 21. 

This is one of the master-strokes of the book. 
The pre-volitional embraces all states, feelings, 
inclinations, ete., which precede the action of 
the will; the post-volitional all that takes place 
consequent upon the will’s action, and thus the 
will in its one sole act of willing stands out 
before us. This act of willing is a volition. 

It is a fact that, while among all thinkers 








there is a perfect unanimity in attributing 
necessity to all the other mental operations, 
there is a very extensive and perpetuated denial 
of necessity in the volition. Our consciousness 
affirms that our other mental states and opera- 
tions in the same circumstances can not be 
otherwise than they are; but it equally clearly 
affirms that in making our volitions there is 
the quality of otherwiseness; that is, that in 
the same circumstances we possessed the ability 
of willing otherwise than we did. This leads 
us to a definition of “freedom of the will.” 
To meet this consciousness nearly all necessita- 
rians have felt constrained to acknowledge 
some kind of freedom of the will, except such 
stalwart reasoners as Augustine, Spinoza, Cal- 
vin, and Luther. The latter, it is well known, 
so far from maintaining the freedom of the 
mind, wrote a work on “The Bondage of the 
Will.” Luther calls the foreknowledge of God 
“a thunderbolt to dash the doctrine of -free-will 
into atoms;” and Calvin declares that “if our 
volitions be foreseen, we can no more avoid 
them than we can pluck the sun out of the 
heavens.” “All things,” says Spinoza, “de- 
termined to such and such actions are determ- 
ined by God, and if God determines not a thing 
to act it can not determine itself.” “All I 
have to say,” he remarks on free-will, “to 
those who believe that they can speak or keep 
silence—in one word, can act—by virtue of a 
free decision of the soul, is, that they dream 
with their eyes open.” Yet these men admit 
a “sort of liberty,” that is, freedom from 
co-action, or from external compulsion or re- 
straint; a kind of freedom much more ingen- 
iously stated and elaborated in more recent 
times. 

But nearly all other necessitarian writers claim 
to be in some sense advocates of free-will, and 
feel that some kind of liberty must be-allowed 
in order to furnish a basis for responsibility. 
We shall give two of these necessitarian state- 
ments of liberty. And first, the definition of 
Hobbes, who is entitled to be called the father 
of modern necessitarian philosophy: “ Liberty 
is the absence of all impediments to action that 
are not contained in the nature and intrinsical 
quality of the agent. As, for example, the 
water is said to descend freely, or to descend 
by the channel of the river, because there is 
no impediment that way, but not across, because 
the banks are impediments. And, though the 
water can not ascend, yet men never say it 
wants the liberty to ascend, but the faculty or 
power, because the impediment is.in the nature 
of the water, and intrinsical.” Page 31. 

How much more liberty there is in this than 
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in the freedom allowed by Spinoza when he 
says we are “free to affirm that two and two 
are four,” we can not see. If the universe 
were the reward of the achievement we could 
not affirm any otherwise than that “two and 
two are four;” and equally with all the liberty 
allowed by Hobbes we could not will otherwise 
than we do, any more than water could flow 
up stream. But Hobbes was just as absolute 
a necessitarian as Spinoza, only he was a neces- 
sitarian trying to be an advocate of liberty. 
The definition of Edwards, who is well entitled 
to be called the father of modern necessitarian 
theology, is as follows: “The plain and obvi- 
ous meaning of the words freedom and liberty 
in common speech is power, opportunity or 
advantage that any one has to do as he pleases. 
Or, in other words, his being free from hinder- 
ance or impediment in the way of doing or con- 
ducting in any respect as he will.” Page 29. 

And again: “Let the person come by his 
choice any how, yet if he is able, and there is 
nothing in the way to hinder his pursuing and 
executing his will, the man is perfectly free 
according to the primary and common notion 
of freedom.” 

We need not burden our pages with the 
quotations of any other; these two are repre- 
sentative, the one of philosophy, the other of 
theology; from their successors we might quote 
exactly similar definitions ad libitum. They 
all about agree in the definition of Locke, 
which is as short and explicit as any. “In 
this,” says he, “consists freedom; namely, in 
our being able to act or not to act, according 
as we shall choose or will.” 

On this idea of liberty we remark that it is a 
complete evasion of the point at issue. At first 
sight it looks like conceding all that is asked 
or needed to say that we are free to do as we 
please, that liberty consists in power to do as 
we will. And yet on this ground there is no 
dispute at all; nor in this idea is there any 
liberty at all that will serve as a basis of re- 
sponsibility. It is simply extra-volitional free- 
dom—freedom from external impediment, free- 
dom from co-action, freedom to execute our 
volition, and may be consistent with the most 
entire enslavement of the will itself. Such a 
liberty is not located in the will. It is re- 
markable that none of these men give us a 
definition of free-will at all, but simply state 
the absence of impediments to carrying out the 
volition after it has been made. It is merely 
post-volitional freedom; and if the most irre- 





sistible fatalism, or a divine decree and opera- | 


tion, or the most certain causation determines 
the volition to be what it is, we can still say 


| 


we are free to do what we will. The question 
is, How do we will? Are we free in making 
our own volitions, or, which is the same thing, 
free in willing? Are our volitions our own 
free determinations, or are they necessarily 
produced in us, and necessarily determined to 
be what they are? If our volitions are our 
own free determinations then we are free in- 
deed; if they are produced in us and determ- 
ined necessarily to be what they are, no mat- 
ter how this necessity comes about—by fate, 
or by an invariable law of causation, by a 
decree of God, or by the causative power of 
motives—then the will is not free, however 
much freedom it may have for executing its 
purposes after it has purposed. 

We have said this is an evasion of the issue, 
and such it is; it is not merely a mistake, for 
these reasoners know that there is no dispute 
on this ground, and nearly all of them have 
said so. Calvin, speaking of this kind of free- 
dom, says: “Truly, if Lombard merely meant 
by the freedom of the will a freedom from ex- 
ternal restraint or co-action, that, indeed, is 
true: but what end can it answer to deck out 
a thing so diminutive with a title so superb?” 
and sarcastically calls it “egregious liberty!” 
President Day, a leading necessitarian, says of 
Edwards’s definition—“ His explanation of what 
he regards as the proper meaning of the term 
is applicable to the liberty of outward action 
to what is called by philosophers external lib- 
erty. This is very well as far as it goes. But 
the professed object of this book is an inquiry 
concerning the freedom of the will, not the 
freedom of the external conduct. We naturally 
look for his meaning of this internad liberty. 
What he has said in this section respecting 
freedom of the will has rather the appearance 
of evading such a definition of it as might be 
considered his own.” The younger Edwards, 
in commenting on a saying of Dr. West’s, says: 
“The question before us is concerning the will 
or mind and not the body, or the power of 
external action, and any other question would 
be merely trifling.” And yet he is a great 
advocate of the theory and definition of the 
elder Edwards, which is just that and nothing 
more. “The real bearing of the inquiry,” says 
Dr. Chalmers, “does not lie in the connection 
between the volition and the act, but in the 
origin or cause of the volition.” And yet he 
tells us that “the only idea we can form of 
free agency or freedom of the will is, that it 
consists in a man being able to do what he 
wills, or to abstain from doing what he wills 
not.” ' 

What can these men mean? They clearly 
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see and state that the question is not whether 
we are free to carry out our volitions, and yet 
invariably present us this as freedom of the 
will, and tell us we are not able to conceive of 
any other freedom. Well, we are able, and so 
are they, and we can state the conception of 
another kind of freedom in their own words. 
‘ Says Leibnitz: “When we reason concerning 
the liberty of the will, we do not demand if 
the man can do what he wills, but if he has a 
sufficient independence in the will itself; we 
do not ask if he has free limbs or elbow-room, 
but if the mind is free, and in what that free- 
dom consists.” ‘ Now we hold it to be an in- 
controvertible fact, and one of great importance, 
that the true determining cause of every given 
volition is not any mere anterior incitement 
but the very soul itself by its inherent power 
of will.” Such is the language of M’Cosh, 
another necessitarian. “The real bearing of the 
inquiry,” says Chaliners, as we have quoted 
above, “lies in the origin or cause of the voli- 
tion.” In these quotations from necessitarians 
we have surely the conception and statement 
of another kind of freedom; namely, a freedom 
not simply between the volition and the act, 
but freedom in the origin of the volition itself. 
The latter conception is freedom indeed; the 
former is a freedom entirely consistent with the 
most absolute predestination and the most irre- 
sistible necessitation of the will. But it is all 
the liberty the predestinarian or necessitarian 
dares to allow. And yet in speaking of it, 
“egregious liberty!” says Calvin; “it merely 
allows us elbow-room,” says Leibnitz; “it seems 
after all to leave us mere machines,” says Dick; 
“it is trifling to speak of such a thing,” says 
the younger Edwards. To all of which we 
may say, as said Voltaire, ‘What does your 
free-will consist in but a power to do willingly, 
what absolute necessity makes you choose?” 
We have not space to give a full statement 
of our author’s definition of “freedom of the 
will;” for this the book itself must be read. 
It is a very different kind of freedom from that 
given above. It is freedom located in the will 
itself, consisting of unimpeded power of diverse 
volition; it is the power or immunity to put 
forth in the same circumstances either of several 
volitions; supposing a given volition to be in 
the agent’s contemplation, it is the unrestricted 
power of putting forth in the same unchanged 
circumstances a different volition instead; it is 
that liberty that our consciousness affirms when 
in given circumstances we have willed and 
acted, but feel that we might in the same cir- 
cumstances have willed and acted otherwise. 
This and this only is true hberty of the will. 





It is liberty both to will and to do, both to 
and from an act. 


II, THE RELATION OF THE WILL TO MOTIVES. 


“ How does the will act?” is a question pro- 
foundly involved in the investigation of human 
freedom, and of course has been variously 
answered. The necessitarian, of course, presents 
us a modus operandi by which every volition 
is necessitated to be exactly what it is, and is 
prevented from being any thing else instead. 
The libertarian, of course, endeavors to show 
us how the will, or the soul as an active agent, 
acts freely. The necessitarian theologian teils 
us that the will is fixed by the foreknowledge 
and foreordination of God; the necessitarian 
philosopher tells us the will is fixed by the 
universal law of causation, or by the law of 
invariable sequence, or by the invariable prev- 
alence of the strongest motive. In recent times 
the debate has almost entirely revolved about 
the relation between the will and the motives; 
the necessitarian maintaining that the relation 
is that of cause and effect, that our volitions 
are caused by, or will follow the strongest 
motive with the same certainty as in material 
things effects are produced by their causes. 
The advocates of freedom have almost univers- 
ally allowed themselves to be trammeled in the 
debate by conceding the causative or at least 
determining power of motives over the will, 
while they search for freedom in some sup- 
posed control we can exercise in admitting and. 
rejecting motives, that is, in allowing or pre- 
senting motives to come within the purview 
of the will. Thus Morell; author of the His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy, and a good advo- 
cate of freedom, says: “ Man can not, indeed, 
alter the relation which God has instituted 
between emotions and volitions ‘generally, in- 
asmuch as that would be to alter the very 
laws of our constitution; but there are a 
thousand ways by which he modifies his own 
states of feeling, and through them, of course, 
his volitions also. Of course, we can no more 
alter the relation between internal motive and 
volition than we can the relation between the 
perception of premise and conclusion; but we 
can, a8 we every day do, throw fresh light 
upon premises in one case and bring fresh in- 
ducements to bear on our volitions in the 
other.”: To this explanation the necessitarian 
would at once reply, “The very fact of our in- 
fluencing our own mental states by the present- 
ation of fresh motives and inducements to 
the mind must itself depend upon a volition, 
which volition is determined by a previous 
motive, and so on, ad infinitum.” Mr. Morell 
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does better and comes nearer to the truth 
when in reply to this he says, “It must be 
remembered that motive means a mental state, 
and that our mental states do not solely depend 
upon external circumstances, over which we 
have no control, but also upon our own spon- 
taneity. The supposition that voluntary effort 
and choice can spring causatively from an in- 
ducement or external motive is the old error 
of sensationalism invading the theory of the 
will—that, namely, of substituting the occasion 
for the producing cause. The understanding 
and the feelings both present inducements to 
the will, and because the will follows some or 
other of them it is supposed to be necessarily 
determined; but this is a false conclusion. 
These inducements are but the occasions of our 
volition; the power which produces them is 
that original spontaneity, that independent 
source of action which we term the will or the 
me, and which can react on all the arguments 
of reason and all the impulses of emotion.” 

It is evident that when we concede a determ- 
ining or causative power to motives, we in- 
volve ourselves in intricacies as profound as 
the necessitarian scheme itself, and in endeav- 
oring to unravel them we are apt to become as 
self-contradictory as the necessitarian himself. 
If all our volitions have an objective cause, 
that is, a cause not a part of or dependent 
upon ourselves, and which is certain and un- 
alterable in its effects, then it is manifestly im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that man is 
the subject of an irresistible fate. If every 
action is the effect of volition, and every voli- 
tion is caused certainly and irresistibly by a 
motive, the inevitable conclusion is, that man 
is as much a machine under. the effect of 
motives as a steam-engine is under the impulse 
of its moving power. Our author rids us of 
all these difficulties by his bold step in declar- 
ing the will to be absolutely free, an active 
agent itself an adequate cause for its own voli- 
tions, and by boldly denying causative power 
to motives, and claiming for the will power to 
choose and refuse among motives; to reject the 
stronger and choose the weaker, and vice versa; 
to. suspend its final choice and direct the un- 
derstanding to seek other motives for further 
deliberation. In short, Dr. Whedon makes man 
a free agent, not a machine, not an automaton, 
not in bondage to divine decrees, or to a divine 
power necessitating volitions in him, or to an 
invariable law of causation operating on his 
will or to irresistible motives. Of course, 
motives.are the occasions of the will’s acting, 
and it acts in accordance with some motive or 
motives when it does act, but freely chooses 





which motive or reason it will accord with. 
If you ask the author what causes the will to 
act, he answers, it is uncatsed, it is itself a 
cause, it acts because it is its nature to act, it 
is an active agent; the occasion of its acting 
or willing is the presence of some motive or 
reason in a¢cordance with which and for which 
it chooses to act. To give the author's answer 
to the still) more precise question, “ What 
causes the will at any given time to put forth 
the particular volition and no other?” it would 


' be necessary to give the whole of his masterly 


Chapter IT, Part II, for whith; of course, we 
have not room, and it would be injustice to 
quote only a part of it. This chapter alone is 
sufficient to entitle its author to rank among 
the profoundest reasoners of the age. We 
know of but two writers that seem to have 
perceived the broad, clear ground in which 
Dr. Whedon stands so firmly; namely, Cole- 
ridge and M’Cosh; but the latter instantly 
stepped back again into the dark windings of 
necessity, and the former had no energy to 
carry his views to any result, as was the case 
with so many of his great and profound 
thoughts. 


III. THE RELATION OF FREE WILL TO RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, 


We touch here the point’ which gives endur- 
ing zest to this “conflict of ages”—the mo- 
mentous question of man’s accountability to 
his Maker and Judge is profoundly involved in 
it, We consciously feel that to be responsible 
we must be free. “If,” says out author, 
“power to act must underlie and be commen- 
surate with obligation to act, then there must 
be exemption from necessity to obey motive, 
however strong, counter to obligation. But 
if our maxim be that no matter how we came 
by volition, disposition, state, nature, or what 
its cause, we are in any case responsible for its 
intrinsie good or evil, then freedom or non- 
freedom is morally an unimportant question.” 
The “axioms” of responsibility are thus stated 
by the author—page 398—“ There can be no 
full moral obligation to an act, volitional or 
non-volitional, for which there is not in the 
required agent full and adequate power. Or, 
otherwise, there can be no guilt or responsibil- 
ity for act or volition, for avoidance of which 
there is not complete and adequate power.” 
These propositions are as valid as any axioms 
of geometry; they bear the usual tests of 
axioms; they are self-evident, necessary, and 
universal. Hence, necessitarians resort invari- 
ably to some method of introducing into their 
theory the semblance of a sufficient amount of 
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liberty to secure this basis of responsibility. 
The most wonderful chapter in the history of 
the human mind is that which records, the 
strange efforts of great minds. to reconcile the 
scheme of necessity with human, responsibility. 
Our limits do not allow us scarcely to glance 
at these efforts, All that has been already 
said on the attempts of necessitarians to define 
a certain kind of free-will may be recalled here, 
for all these efforts are only made to secure a 
plausible ground for responsibility. Some of 
the bold necessitarians of the olden time stood 
courageously on their doctrine, and at once 
denied free-will and held man accountable for 
his nature and his deeds. “Although,” said 
they, “our volitions are absolutely necessary 
to us, although they may be produced in us 
by the most uncontrollable power in the uni- 
verse, yet we are accountable for them: because 
they are our volitions, The bare fact that we 
.will such and such a thing without regard to 
how. we came by the volition, is sufficient to 
render us accountable for it.” ‘On the ground 
of reason,” says Descartes, “we believe in an 
absolute predestination of all things; on the 
ground of experience and the moral sense we 
believe that man is accountable. If any one 
asks how these things can hang together, we 
can not tell; a solution of this difficulty lies 
beyond the reach of human faculties.”~ “And,” 
says Dr. Dick, ‘we should never'deny a thing 
because we can not see how it is.’. We can 
not help but remember the acute remark of 
Bledsoe “that there is a great difference be- 
tween not, being able to see how a thing is 
and being clearly able to see that it can not be 
any how at all.” 

But more: modern necessitarians. feel called 
upon to furnish a species of liberty on which 
to rest this claim of accountability... We have 
lying before us the efforts of sixteen illustrious 
necessitarians to-perform the impossible task 
of reconciling necessitated volitions with moral 
accountability. Not one of the sixteen. that 
we have just examined locates freedom in the 
will or gets one step beyond necessitated action 
in the-will. Their liberty is simply freedom 
from external compulsion or restraint—the lib- 
erty of Edwards—the liberty to execute our 
volitions after they are formed. Their respons- 
ibility’ is a responsibility supposed to arise 
solely from the fact that we are able freely to 
carry out ‘our volitions.. No.matter how we 
come by a-volition, or what its cause, we are 
responsible because 2 is owrs, that is, is ours 
in the sense of being in our minds, and.is exe- 
cuted by us. Freedom in’ this sense is not in 
the act of willing at all, where our common- 





sense tells us it must be in order to our being 
accountable, .“‘ Let a person, come by his-choice 
any how,” says Edwards, “yet if he is able, 
and there is nothing in the way to hinder his 
pursuing and executing his will, the man is 
perfectly free, and therefore responsib! e.” That 
is a divine decree, divine power working. upon 
the will, necessity, irresistible motive, certain 
causation, any thing may necessitate the choice 
to be just what it is, yet if there is nothing in 
the way to hinder the execution of that choice 
we are free, and therefore responsible! “ Egre- 
gious liberty!” said Calvin; egregious responsi- 
bility! say we. 

Ii is evident that all these writers still cling 
to the same old doctrine of necessitated will, 
while they attempt to delude us or delude 
themselves into the belief that freedom to 
carry out or execute a necessitated volition is 
a true basis of responsibility. For moral ac- 
countability we must be free both to will and 
to do; the volition as well as the action must 


be free. Necessity at either end destroys ac- 
countability. If we act from a volition not of 


our own making we are not responsible; if we 
perform an act not produced by our will, but 
forced upon us, we are not responsible, “Ne- 
cessitation, so far forth as it exists, and re- 
sponsibility are incompatible. No matter as 
to this incompatibility what the source, the 
mode, or the point or part of our being neces- 
sitated or the result. Necessity—not. self- 
superinduced—and responsibility can not cover 
the same ground, .They can not coexist, but 
just so far as one exists it excludes the other. 
This essential incompatibility is in the nature 
of things, unchangeable and indestructible by 
any power, even Omnipotence.” Page 203. 
Responsibility requires free-will; inasmuch, 
therefore, as we all concede human responsibil- 
ity, responsibility proves the will to be free. 
We have thus glanced at but three out of 
the many subjects so thoroughly discussed in 
this work. The author evades nothing, he 
covers the whole ground, meets all questions, 
and reviews the most recent works and theo- 
ries.’, One of the surprising things in the book 
is the wide range which he discovers in the 
relations. of the will, and the influence that he 
makes apparent our doctrine with regard to 
the will must have on the whole system of 
theology. He leads us into contact with nearly 
every doctrine of Christianity, and shows us & 
psychological basis for it. Depravity, atone- 
ment, justification, sanctification, death, and 
resurrection, all are shown in harmonious rela- 
tions with the doctrine of free-will. He even 
finds an admirable place for an excellent mis- 
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sionary sermon. In reading such a’ work we 
see the folly of disparaging such essays and of 
under-estimating the importance of studying 
these profound investigations. 

We have seen objection made to the author’s 
arrangement by which he makes the negative 
‘argument precede the positive. Some have in- 
timated that it is for mere polemical purposes; 
one has pronounced it a fair case of “ putting 
the cart before the horse.” On the contrary, 
we think it simply a most admirable prepara- 
tion of both horse and cart for being hitched 
together. The arrangement is both logical arid 
rhetorical. With his ‘proposition clearly stated, 
both logic and rhetoric leave it to the writer 
to determine whether he will first meet objec- 
tions or proceed at once to positive argumenta- 
tion. The author for the very best reasons 
has chosen the first arrangement; it gives him 
the best opportunity for still further explain- 
ing, limiting, and enlarging his own views, 
while clearing out of the way the opposing 
theories. The argument for free-will is short 
and conclusive; by far the greater labor is in- 
volved in exposing the errors and sophisms of 
the opposing doctrine. The doctrine of neces- 
sity has had great’ advantage in the world. 
We are free to concede that both in philosophy 
and theology the great majority of writers have 
been necessitarians, and that the philosophy 
and theology of the world have long been pro- 
foundly imbued with the doctrine of necessity. 
On the side of philosophy all materialists, 
sensationalists, and pantheists have, of course, 
ranged themselyes on the side of necessity, and 
with them have been found ‘all that develop 
their philosophy from the ground of atheism 
and human irresponsibility. This remark is 
made not to stigmatize the doctrine, but sim- 
ply because it is true to history. On the side of 
theology all predestinationists, all who can not 
see the compatibility of the Divine foreknowl- 
edge with human freedom, and ‘all who have 
been: carried by their theology or philosophy 
to extravagant and all-absorbing notions of the 


Divine sovereignty have been necessitarians, |: 


The doctrine of free-will has had one advant- 
age that has kept it alive even by the side of 
this weight of learned authority; namely, that 
human consciousness has all along been assert- 
ing human freedom in the very face of doc- 
trinal dicta and philosophical theory. It is 


very easy to see, then, why our author should 
first.turn his attention to exposing’ the venera- 
ble and authoritative errors that have held so 
many minds to’ the scheme of necessity. This 
done, the demonstration of the freedom of the 
will was easily made, and the author made it. 
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FROM THE LONDON ATHENZUM,. — 


N the llth of July, 1751, there was born in 

London‘a princess, of whom no one thought 
it worth his while to take the slightest notice. 
Her father, Frederick, Prince of Wales, had 
died in the previous ‘month of March. ‘Her 
widowed mother was cut off from her prospect 
of becoming queen consort’ of England; and 
this little princess herself, the nintH’ child of 
her parents, a mere nobody to be dressed in 
purple, an illustriously-obseure baby to’ be 
wrapped in fine linen, was as’ unwelcome as 
any thing undesirable can be. All the fine 
people seem to have agreed upon having noth- 
ing ‘to say about her. To all, the fatherless 
‘little Caroline Matilda, who was déstined to be 
the eause of, or’the excuse for, a signal revolu- 
tion, seemed to be of no importance at ‘all: 

The only sunlight of life which this hapless 
young creature ever enjoyed was’ during’ the 
few years of her childhood. Of girlhood, of 
charming, bounding, healthy youth, she had 
none. From the condition of a child she passed 
at once to the state, dignity, cares, perplexities, 
to every thing but the happiness of a ‘married 
woman. Her childhood, however,’ was not 
without the felicity which is the birthright of 
children. Caroline Matilda was an extremely 
lovable ‘child; she was quick, cléveér, loved 
learning and play, and was the darling without 
being the spoiled child of her family. When she 
wasin her thirteenth year she was remarkable 
for her promising growth, her budding beauty, 
and the ease and elegance of her manners. In 
the following year all England was startled by 
the report that she was about to marry Chris- 
tian, the Crown Prince of Denmark. They 
could not believe that her brother, George the 
Third, would even allude in his speech on 
opening Parliament to a match between those 
two children. In January, 1765, when Caroline 
Matilda was barely thirteen years and’ a half 
old, the: king did announce the coming union 
to both Houses, but with the additional inform- 
ation that it would not be celebrated till his 
sister became of more: mature age. Horace 
Walpole took credit to himself for having fore- 
told to Lady Hertford that the king's speech 
would announce the contract between this 
- illustrious couple. 

From that hour a change came over the 
affianced bride. The sunshine faded away from 
‘her young life, and she became thoughtfal and 
melancholy; outwardly seeming resigned, though 
her acquiescence was not even asked, but bely- 








| ing the resignation by her constant, silent tears. 
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On the l4th of October, 1766, when she was 
fifteen years and three months old, this trem- 
bling child was married in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, by proxy—that proxy being her 
easy, joking brother, Edward, Duke of York— 
to Christian, now King of Denmark. She had 
never seen her husband, and if she had ever 
heard any thing of him it was not likely to be 
of that quality which could bring satisfaction 
to the heart of a girl who was condemned to 
be his wife. Archbishop Secker, the ex-dis- 
senter, performed the ceremony after dinner in 
the evening. There was an absence from it of 
all princely grandeur, and when it was con- 
cluded the young Queen of Denmark went 
weeping to her room, 

On the follpwing morning, at six o'clock, 
there was a large gathering of the “common 
people,” by whom she was warmly regarded, 
to witness her departure from Pall Mall for 
Copenhagen by way of Harwich and Rotter- 
dam.. As she looked round for the last time, 
when her brother, the Duke of Gloucester, 
offered to hand her into her six-horsed car- 
riage, the evidence of her profuse weeping were 
so painful to the spectators that persons who 
stood nearest to her are said to have been 
unable at that sad sight to suppress the tears 
that sprung unbidden to their eyes. The 
papers which recorded her progress dwelt upon 
this sorrow as if it were the prcminent feature 
in what should have been a happy drama. 
One writer speaks of an “easy melancholy” 
which almost became her, but not one makes 
record of a smile. When her brother, the 
Duke, consigned her at Harwich to the guardi- 
anship of utter strangers, her melancholy wore 
no easy characteristic. Had she foreseen all 
the evils which were soon to crowd around and 
crush her she could not have shed tears more 
abundantly than she did on that occasion. 
Rotterdam was reached on the 9th, and thence 
the young queen was passed, by canal and by 
road, with some pomp, because of her dignity, 
and great regard for her personal comfort, be- 
cause of her kinship to the house of Orange, 
to the Danish frontier. The Danish people 
welcomed her so. heartily that they fairly 
brought a smile into her fair, pale cheeks; 
but they remarked that it was a smile like 
that of their own October sun, bright but not 
warming, and so they bade her Godspeed. 
In the capital her arrival was greeted with 
acclamation; there was a frantic sort of joy, 
the expression of which almost bewildered her. 
Under this popular salutation, Caroline Matilda 
was carried to the royal palace at Copenhagen, 
where the king, brilliantly surrounded, stood 





to receive her. She was led at once to the 
chapel and thence to a banquet, at which she 
presided, with her consort—a bashful, subdued, 
and unpracticed hostess to a hundred and 
twenty sharply-gazing strangers. 

If the glance of the young queen fell, by 
chance or curiosity, upon the king, her lord, 
she beheld nothing in that form or feature to 
bid her heart hope or rejoice. He was very 
short of stature, without the air which women 
accept as compensation for beauty. He was 
not ill made nor ugly, but he was proud; not 
pleasantly tempered, ill-mannered, or 80 ex- 
aggeratedly well-mannered as to appear insult- 
ing where he professed respect, and so undig- 
nified that his movements about the court 
circle looked like the strut of a cock-sparrow. 
This was unpromising enough as it struck the 
eyes and sunk into the heart of that tall, 
queen-like, and beautiful girl. But there were 
more bitter experiences yet for her to make. 
She had to learn that her little husband was 
weak, cruel, gloomy, a semi-barbarian in some 
things, and remorseless, jealous, and unrefined; 
rarely affectionate to her, repulsive when he 
affected to be so, and with more of heart, or 
what stood for his heart, for low and ignoble 
company than for the society of a noble wife. 
Such was the position of this unhappy young 
queen, whose mother had kept her in such strict 
privacy that she had never even seen a “draw-_ 
ing-room” till her marriage had been decided 
on. From the quietest home in England she 
was flung into a court circle, to the manners 
of which she was completely a stranger; while 
she was incompetent to withstand intrigue, in- 
asmuch as she was too innocent to suppose that 
she could be the object by which intriguers 
would make her serve their purpose. 

The principal group in the Court of Den- 
mark was composed of the King, his step- 
mother, Juliana Maria, whom his father had 
taken, from the ducal family of Brunswick, for 
his second wife, and this woman’s son, Prince 
Frederick, for whose sake much of the wicked- 
ness that followed was deliberately committed. 
The first wife of the then lately-deceased king, 
Frederick, was a daughter of George the 
Second; the new queen was a granddaughter 
of the same king of England, so that there was 
close affinity between these parties, from which 
the Brunswick step-mother was not excluded. 
When this diminutive King, Christian the 
Seventh, was crowned, in 1766, the people 
cried, “ May he live as long as his father, good 
Frederick, and reign as wisely!” His vices 
prevented the consummation of the first part 
of this wish; his mental weakness and vanity 
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rendered futile the second. From the first, the 
condition of Caroline Matilda at the Court of 
Denmark was intolerable for a young and well- 
principled woman. Her husband was all that 
is comprised under the term “ profligate and 
shameless blackguard.” The queen-dowager, 
Juliana Maria, took a malicious pleasure in 
letting the young queen know of her consort’s 
degrading pursuits; and when that unenviable 
wife gave birth to the Crown Prince Frederick, 
in 1768, the father of the heir to the crown 
was drunk at the side of “Katherine of the 
pretty boots!” 

The domestic incident, however. afforded 
Christian a little momentary pleasure. Any 
new incident did that, simply because it was 
new. The poor wretch was blasé with such 
life’as he could find in Denmark, or choose to 
find, for he looked for his experiences and en- 
joyments only in unclean places. He was 
often maltreated in the streets by his own sub- 
jects, who probably knew better than they 
pretended to do the band of drunken ruffians 
who assailed them at night, and some of whom 
invariably fled for refuge to the royal palace. 
By way of healthy change Christian resolved 
to travel, and he was also resolved that his 
wife, who had nursed him through a scarlet 
fever, should not accompany him. 

When the king abandoned his wife and coun- 
try for foreign travel, in 1768, although his ill- 
treatment of his consort was known at the 
English Court, it was not equally well known 
among the people. When he reached London 
he had in his suite a quiet, unobtrusive, but 
aspiring physician, the son of a country pastor, 
named Struensee. From the public the king 
received a welcome, but the Court was coldly 
civil to him, albeit £3,000 was expended on 
furnishing apartments for him at St. James’s, 
which after all he refused to occupy, preferring 
to reside in the house of his embassador, 
Dieden. It was the pastime of the fine ladies 
of the day to station themselves opposite and 
pry into his drawing and dressing rooms. 
When he appeared at the window he flung 
silver to the mob, and, although that mob had 
begun to hear somewhat of the unhappy con- 
dition of his household at home, they were not 
disposed to give an unfavorable verdict against 
a monarch who showered largesses on them in 
the shape of half-crowns. At court he praised 
his wife to his mother-in-law, but no one ven- 
tured to question him except the old Princess 
Amelia, and to her inquiry why he did not, as 
she knew he did not, love his wife, he could 
only make answer that she was of fairer com- 
plexion than he liked women to be. 





Struensee excited no remark in London—a 
proof of his reserve—but two of the chief 
members of the king’s suite were variously 
commented on. Count Holek, the “ favorite,” 
was set down as a “jackanapes,” while Bern- 
storff, the first minister, being a decent and 
sensible man, would have been pitied. for being 
attached to so unbecoming and silly a king 
but for his cringing servility to a master whose 
subjects were held to be happy, inasmuch as 
their despot had left them for, an indefinite 
period. King Christian hurried from one part 
of England to another, seeing every thing, but 
observing nothing to any purpose. There were 
not wanting high-born dames, who, hearing of 
his gallantry, played off all their charms at 
him, but played them in vain; and the ungal- 
lant public laughed aloud at the theater, where 
he made a point of applauding every passage 
that denounced or ridiculed matrimony. The 
mad king’s manner was about as compliment- 
ary when he entered Canterbury. “The last 
King of Denmark,” he said, “who entered 
Canterbury laid the city in ashes and massa- 
cred its inhabitants.” The remark was not 
true, but it showed the nature of the man who 
made it. 

During Christian’s absence of seven months 
from his kingdom Caroline Matilda remained 
in strict privacy with her son, whose birth was so 
unwelcome to the hopes of the son of Juliana 
Maria that the latter lady all the more readily 
slandered the character of the young queen. 
When Christian entered his capital he found a 
city suffering the severest distresses from the 
unparalleled extravagance of the court, and a 
wife as loyal but as little cared for as the city. 
Yet both capital and consort put on an air of 
rejoicing welcome, and the king assumed no air 
of appearing to care at all for the demonstra- 
tion tendered to him from either side, 

With the return of Christian there appears 
on the stage the too well-known Struensee. 
He is a physician of thirty-two years of age, 
advancing in favor with the king, but utterly 
incapable of bearing with equanimity, as his 
own reverend father declared, the patronage 
of a monarch. That the king’s physician should 
also attend the queen, and gain her favor, too, 
by successfully treating her child, was natural. 
Struensee grew in the fair estimation of both. 
He was not a man of fixed principles himself, 
but he was an angel of light compared with 
some of the men who were about the king, 
and who led him on in the ways of vice, even 
when he was weary of following. Caroline 
Matilda, unfortunately, became on such familiar 
terms with this able, plausible, clear-sighted, 
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and insinuating physician that she employed 
him to do a very acceptable service to her and 
to Denmark; namely, to bring about the ex- 
pulsion of Holek, and other of Christian’s 


‘friends, who destroyed and took pleasure in 


destroying his mind, body, and soul. What 
may here be told in a few words was, of course, 
a work of time; but it was effectually though 
gradually accomplished, not without scandal 
arising from the confidence which the queen 
ostentatiously reposed in Struensee, and _per- 
haps not without some knowledge of the scan- 
dal on her part, or some fears lest there should 
ever be ground for it, testified by the line she 
wrote on a’ window-pane in the palace of Fred- 
ericksburg, “O, keep me innocent; make others 
great!” 

The German doctor eleared the court of many 
impurities and of. many impute people, brought 
back the king to something like # decent regard 
for his wife, andused his ‘rapid rise in favor, 
titles, and influence to relieve the people from 
taxation, the press from all restrictions, and 
the court from a profligate nobility. But 
among his errors may be reckoned his hostility 
to the Danish nobility generally, and the thor- 
oughly German spirit in which he endeavored 
to make his native language supersede that of 
the Danes. This alone caused the people, 
whose burdens he had lightened, to execrate 
him, and the press which he had’ enfranchised 
to denounce him. “Both united to shower 
calumny upon him as a seducer of the queen 
and a tyrant over the king; and it was when 
he cared least to conceal that his favor with 
the former, who really owed very much of in- 
creased domestic comfort to him, was un- 
bounded and his power over the latter so 
great that the imbecile Christian was but a 
viceroy under him, that the fearful sounds 
arose which portended a deluge which was not 
to be staid by the birth of the queen’s 
daughter, in 1771. 

Could such a miserable yet monstrous wretch, 


as was the king, have been patriotically deposed, 4 


the country might’ have rejoiced; but as Struen- 
see only practically deposed him to place power 
almost exclusively in his own hands and a little 
in that of a queen who was a foreigner, his ene- 
mies were humberless. It could not be denied 
that his reforms had been for the most part of 
a highly-satisfactory character, and if the 
dowager-queen and her son Frederick had suc- 
ceeded to power through them Struensee might 


‘have lived; but this being impossible, a con- 


spiracy was formed to destroy him and the 
queen for the alleged benefit of the king, but 
really for that of Juliana Maria and the son on 





whose head she would fain have s/:2n the crown. 
Some of the leading conspirators were Germans 
who had helped to assassinate the Czar Peter 
the Third, and therefore available for any ex- 
tremity of action. The people, too, were moved 
to outbreaks; and in the face of these the 
pusillanimity of Struensee was so apparent 
that his enemies, taking courage, struck their 
blow at once, obtained access to the king, got 
from him all they asked, and under the author- 
ity of his signature arrested Struensee, Brandt, 


-and their followers, and obtained possession, of 


the queen’s person, under her royal husband's 
order, to carry hér to Kronborg. She had re- 
tired to rest when her enemies were thundering 
at’ her door. “When the doors were opened 
by the women, the queen walked boldly toward 
the persons entering and asked them what 
they wanted. Moved by the young, queen’s 
decided behavior, Rantzau gave her a low bow, 
then ‘said that he had come by the king’s order, 
read her’ her consort’s note, and handed it to 
her. She took it and read it through without 
displaying any alarm, but then threw it dis- 
dainfully on the ground and trampled upon it. 
‘Ha!’ she said, ‘in that I recognize the traitors 
and the king.’ Rantzau implored her to sub- 
mit to the king’s orders. ‘Orders!’ she ex- 
claimed contemptuously; ‘orders about which 
he knows nothing, and which the most shame- 
ful. treachery has extorted from his imbecility. 
No, a queen does not obey such commands.’ 
Rantzau looked serious, and said that his duty 
admitted of no delay. ‘I will obey no orders 
till I-have seen the king,’ the queen answered 


him; ‘let me go to him; I must—lI will speak 


to him.’ And she advanced some steps toward 
the door, but Rantzau stepped before her with 
hightened anger, and his entreaties became 
menaces. ‘Villain!’ the impassioned’ queen 
cried to, him, ‘is that the language of a’ servant 
to his monarch? Go, most contemptible of 
men. Go; you are loaded with shame and dis- 
grace, but I am not afraid of you.’ These 
words from the dauntless young queen: infuri- 
ated the haughty Rantzau; but he did not 
dare to carry out his ruffianly orders by seizing 
the brave princess; hence he gave his comrades 
an imperious glance to interfere. The boldest 
of the three advanced and seized the queen 
round the ‘waist, but she tore herself away 
from him, shrieked for assistance as loudly as 
she could, and hastened along the passage to 
the secret stairs; but her women held her 
back; and said, ‘Your Majesty’ can not pass 
out, for all the doors are gua‘ded by sentries, 
and no one will listen to your ery for help.’ 
Left alone with four armed soldiers, and’ ren- 
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dered desperatz by anger and shame, the un- 
fortunate princess rushed to a window, tore it 
open, and was about to hurl herself out, but 
an officer seized her round the waist and held 
her back by force. Beside herself with passion, 
she seized the impudent man by the hair and 
struggled with him alone, when another of the 
officers had to assist his comrade against a 
defenseless woman. She resisted him as well, 
and, though half-naked, continued the struggle 
with the courage of despair, till she at length 
fell back in a fainting state. Rantzau watched 
this scene with great gusto, and when the 
women brought their mistress round again he 
ordered them to conduct her into an adjoining 
room and dress her, while he sent for Count 
Von Der Osten, who might induce her to 
yield.” 

With the victims all safely entrapped the 
victors hardly knew at first how to treat. The 
chief of them, Juliana Maria, would gladly 
have set her son in place of her step-son, but 
her chief agent, Guldberg, dreaded the popular 
action. It was consequently decided that as 
many of the victims should die as might safely 
be put to death, and that the king should still 
nominally reign. The life of Caroline Matilda 
herself would probably have been sacrificed 
had not the English embassador, Keith, dared 
them to injure a hair of her head. 

The news of the imprisonment and the 
charges laid against the unhappy young queen, 
was speedily promulgated in this country after 
it had reached the ears of her brother, George 
the Third. The British public had for some 
time been taught to consider her as indiscreet, 
and a sudden visit paid to her a year or'two 
before, in Germany, by her mother the Dow- 
ager-Princess of Wales, was set down as being 
one made for remonstrance with her daughter 
at the indifference of her bearing toward her 
still more indifferent husband. George the 
Third was dressed for a levee when he opened 
the unwelcome dispatches from Keith, and he 
at once countermanded the levee and went “to 
break the news” to his mother. He was not 
skilled in the art of communicating with gen- 
tleness intelligence of a nature to shock the 
hearer, and what with the sudden postpone- 
ment of the levee, the hurried visit to his 
mother, and the remarks of his friends, who 
had vainly endeavored to induce him to act 
with circumspection, the intelligence was spread 
over the town with frightful rapidity and ex- 
aggeration; 

“ And all who told it added something new, 

And all who h.»rd it mad» enlargements too; 


In ev'ry ear it spread, on ev'ry tongue it grew.” 
Vou. XXIV.—AT 





More lively than elsewhere was the imagina- 
tion of the poets in the Seven Dials. Within 
a few hours the bards of that lyric. district 
inundated the town with filthy ballads, and, 
despite the magistrates and prisons, odious 
songs were sung and sold at every public cor- 
ner; and people who had not cared to cele- 
brate the birth of the princess seemed de- 
lighted to chant her alleged crimes and her 
sudden ruin, 

The mock trials which ensued in Denmark 
were solemn farces. There was no confronting 
of accused with accusers or witnesses. Struen- 
see, under threats of torture and promises of 
mitigation of penalty, confessed a guilty inti- 
macy with the queen, whereat the enemies of 
both were supremely delighted, and balls and 
concerts followed at court, as if the matter 
were one for rejoicing. But the inconceivably 
mean cowardice of Struensee was equaled by 
the inconceivable sacrifice of self-dignity made 
by Caroline Matilda to save him. She was in- 
formed of the horribly-cruel death which 
awaited him, and from which he might be 
rescued if she would attach her signature to 
Struensee’s avowal of his guilt. To spare the 
man she slew her own reputation. But she 
never ceased to protest that, in spite of an act 
so suicidal, she was in thought and deed inno- 
cent of all disloyalty toward her husband, the 
king. 

The execution of Struensee and Brandt was 
attended with as much horror and butchery as 
could possibly be given to it. The mere de- 
tails are sickening. ‘“ With a telescope in her 
hand, Juliana Maria had witnessed the whole 
execution from the tower of Christiansborg, 
and when the turn arrived for the especial 
object of her hatred, Struensee, she rubbed her 
hands joyously, and exclaimed, ‘Now comes 
the fat one!’” 

George the Third slowly but effectually ad- 
vocated his sister’s cause. He procured her 
release from Kronborg, and gave her a house 
and £8,000 a year at Celle, in his electoral 
dominion of Hanover. She retained her title 
of queen, and no divorce was ever pronounced 
between her and her worthless husband. They 
were simply separated. 

“Keith laid before the king the letter of 
separation for his signature, which the king 
was about to sign without reading. ‘No, no, 
your Majesty,’ the envoy said, ‘read it first; it 
concerns you. It is the separation between 
yourself and your consort, which the Court of 
England solicits for the reasons given.’ The 
king cried in confusion, ‘What! I am to lose 
my wife? State it even in writing? No, I 
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can not. I love and long for her again. 
Where are Struensee and Brandt? I long for 
them too.’ ‘Your Majesty,’ Keith replied, 
‘they have been quartered; your Majesty 
signed their sentences yourself; and as it is 
also wished to condemn the queen to death my 
court demands her back,’ The king became 
inconsolable. He asked for the queen and his 
two counts and dismissed the envoy.” 

At Celle Caroline Matilda enjoyed a very few 
years of life as calmly as she could, divided 
from her children, for whom her affection was 
unbounded. In 1775, just as an attempt was 
fully prepared for reinstating her power in 
Denmark, in furtherance of which Lascelles 
Wraxall’s grandfather played a very active 
preparatory part, the poor ex-queen died, after 
a brief illness, in the twenty-fourth year of her 
age. It was during this mortal illness, and 
almost in her supreme hour, that Caroline 
Matilda wrote to her brother, George the Third, 
the following conclusive letter, which the author 
is enabled to publish through the kindness of 
“the Duchess of Augustenburg,” who was 
allowed to take a copy by the late King of 
Hanover: 

Sire—In the most solemn hour of my life I turn to 
you, my royal brother, to express my heart’s thanks 
for all the kindness you have shown me during my 
whole life, and especially in my misfortune. I die 
willingly, for nothing holds, me back—neither my 
youth nor the pleasures which might await me, near 
or remote. How could life possess any charms for me, 
who am separated from all those I love—my husband, 
my children, and my relatives? I, who am myself a 
queen and of royal blood, have lived the most wretched 
life, and stand before the world an example that 
neither crown nor scepter affords any protection against 
misfortune. But I die innocent; I write this with a 
trembling hand and feeling death imminent—I am 
innocent! O, that it might please the Almighty to 
convince the world after my death that I did not 
deserve any of the frightful accusations by which the 
calumnies of my enemies stained my character, wounded 
my heart, traduced my honor, and trampled on my 
dignity! Sire, believe your dying sister, a queen, and 
even more, a Christian, who would gaze with terror 


on the other world if her last confession were a false-. 


hood. I die willingly, for the unhappy bless the tomb. 
But more than all else, and even than death, it pains 
me that not one of all those whom I loved in life is 
standing by my dying bed to grant me a last consola- 
tion by a pressure of the hand, or a glance of com- 
passion, and to close my eyes in death. Still I am not 
alone; God, the sole witness of my innocence, is look- 
ing down on my bed of agony which causes me snch 
sufferings. My guardian angel is hovering over me, 
and will soon guide me to the spot where I shall be 
able to pray for my friends, and also for my perse- 
eutors. Farewell, then, my royal brother! May 
Heaven bless you, my husband, my children, England, 
Denmark, and the whole world! Permit my corpse to 





rest in the grave of my ancestors; and now the last, 
unspeakably-long farewell from your unfortunate 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 


The Guldberg, or Juliana-Maria administra- 
tion, held Denmark in thralldom till the son of 
the above hapless lady was enabled, in 1784, 
to overthrow it and govern the kingdom for 
his helpless father as regent. In 1808 Caroline 
Matilda’s son succeeded to the throne, and 
many a traveler from England kissed his hand 
with’ more respectful affection for his mother’s 
sake, as late as the year 1839, when Frederick 
died. Caroline Matilda’s daughter, Louisa, be- 
came the mother of that Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who sold his rights in the Duchy in 
1852, and who survives to see his son striving 
to regain them. The descendants of Juliana 
Maria are scarcely of less interest to the pres- 
ent generation. Her son Frederick, whom she 
struggled to place on the throne of Denmark, 
married a princess of Mecklenburg, and one of 
their daughters is the aged, but graceful and 
beautiful, grandmother of Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales, 


—_— 


HOPE. 





BY ELIZABETH E. R. PERRY. 





For we are saved by hope; but hope that is seen is not 
hope, for what a man seeth why dvuth he yet hope for? 
Romans viii, 24. 





THERE is a hidden mystery in that power 
That draws us ever onward—not our own— 

That scatters in the darkest path sweet flowers, 
And bids us trust the future, yet unknown. 


With yearning hearts we stand and look afar, 
The dark uncertainty with joy await, 

Our eyes forever fixed on some bright star, 
Whose beaming radiance doth our hearts elate, 


Hope, cheering magnet of the aspiring soul, 
How many a fainting one hast thou sustained! 

We feel the hand of an all-wise control 
Leading thus onward to some bliss retained. 


Though clouds may dim the splendor of our sky, 
And sorrow deluge our tried hearts like rain, 

We know the clouds move on, and by and by 
The sunshine will make bright our path egain. 


Thus comforted we scan the dizzy hight 
We deem the acme of our high desire, 

And struggle upward, reach the glorious light 
To find beyond, perchance, the beacon fire. 


So, dauntless, press we onward to the last, 

Still waiting something better than we've known, 
Something yet unattained the future hath, 

For which we toil and wait to call our own. 
Somewhere it waits, beyond our vision now, 

Hope’s sweet, prophetic whispers tell us so, 
And bid us trust, all joyfully somehow, 

The mystery which hereafter we may know. 
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HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO THE GRAVES CHILDREN, 





BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





HERE was not much “fun. a-going on” at 

Jonathan Graves’s house common Christ- 
mas times, nor any other times for that matter. 
It was as gloomy an old house as ever you 
would desire to see, if you were out hunting 
gloomy houses. The windows were covered 
_with green paper curtains, which were always 
rolled down except at the window where Jona~ 
than sat in solemn state to read his newspaper, 
or a book of sermons “on the future condition 
of the wicked,” with which last he was accus- 
tomed to edify his household every Sabbath 
afternoon “after meetin’.” 

The weak, timid mother of the little flock of 
four children had died when the youngest was 
a baby, and since that time a smart, active, 
elderly woman had discharged the duties of 
housekeeper in a manner greatly extolled by all 
the neighbors. She was thought to have a 
great “faculty” for housekeeping, and certainly 
she had if it consisted in keeping the house so 
precise and trim that no child could set foot in 
it except at its peril. Even Jonathan felt a 
little in awe of her fresh-scoured kitchen, for 
her decided voice did not hesitate at all to bid 
him wipe his boots before he walked in. Miss 
Dorothy’s views of children were easily set forth. 
They were the particular tests and trials of 
housekeepers, and she considered it a sufficient 
merit to atone for all her short-comings, that 
she had lived five years under the same roof 
with few of these same trials. The manner 
that she had borne these “trials” was not a 
matter of any moment, the fact of having lived 
at all was sufficiently meritorious. 

She must have been kindred to Christopher 
Cronfield’s aunt, who used to make him think, 
in his boyhood, that “homes would be far more 
perfect if nobody lived in them at all; but that 
as men had really and absurdly taken to living 
in them, they must live as little as possible.” 

Now, if father had only been cheerful and 
sociable they might have made out to keep up 
a little show of comfort in the old dark home. 
But there was the gloomiest feature of the 
whole. Never a playful word passed those 
thin, compressed lips. Seldom was a smile seen 
to light that forbidding brow.~ The everlasting 
shadow seemed never to lift on his face. So 
with Miss Dorothy and father, they dragged on 
very dreary days. They were accustomed to 
being hustled and bustled away into any odd 
corners where they would be “least in the way.” 

There was a sunny knoll of orchard ground 





where the children now and then had a little 
freedom and enjoyment. This was particularly 
the case when Mr. Holmes’s children ran over 
to spend an hour or so with them. The two 
homesteads joined, but the atmosphere was as 
different in the two places as if they had been 
in two different zones. Mr. Graves’s house 
would certainly have made a good illustration 
of the frigid zone. 

The children were good friends thovgh for all 
that, and always trudged home side by side 
from the day school through Summer’s dust 
and Winter’s snow, and told over to each other 
all their childish thoughts. 

“O, we are going to have such grand fun 
next Christmas!” said little Rosy Holmes one 
December afternoon as the waning daylight of 
the short day found them near their homes. 
We are to have such a pretty cedar Christmas- 
tree, and cousin Libby is coming from the city 
and she will trim it for us. I know one thing 
that mother’s going to have.” She went on con- 
fidentially as she opened a little box and gave 
Mary and Carrie Graves a peep at the pretty 
bead mat she was working all her spare minutes 
at school. ‘She is never to see a speck of it 
till Christmas day. ©, wonder what I shall 
get! I know what I want pretty bad, but if I 
do n’t get that I know I shall have something 
else I like just as well.” 

“How I wish we could have a Christmas, 
too!” sighed little Mary Graves. “Christmas 
never comes to our house.” 

“T guess you would n't eatch Miss Dorothy 
having such a muss made even in the wood- 
house. How glad I shall be when it comes 
Summer again, so we can live out doors as we 
used to!” said Johnny Holmes. 

“JT mean to ask father if we can’t have a 
Christmas-tree one time in the world,” said lit- 
tle Mary quite resolutely. 

“Well, you do, Mary,” said Carrie encour- 
agingly, “I dare n’t.” 

If there had been any petting ever done 

in that house little Mary would have been 
the one to get it; but as there was no such 
vanity ever heard of there, she was only un- 
derstood to be rather the favorite. There is a 
subtile understanding of these things among 
little children, and their quick wits usually 
judge right. 
« When little Mary proffered her petition, not 
without some misgivings in her six-year-old 
heart, the father looked at her with amazement 
for a moment. 

“Now, who has been putting such foolish no- 
tions into your head? These children, who are 
old enough to know better, I am sure!” 
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“ But, father, the Holmes’s are going to have 
a tree with apples, and oranges, and candies, 
and every thing nice on it.” 

“Now what good would it do you, Mary, .if 
father should waste his money in buying you 
such fol-de-rols, which would only make you sick, 
and the moment you * eaten them would 
never give you any more pleasure. Such things 
do n’t do any good, but a great deal of harm. 
I do n’t want to ever hear you ask father again 
to get you any such sinful vanities.” 

The little lip trembled and the blue eyes were 
heavy with unshed tears as she turned away. 

“This world is full of sorrows and disappoint- 
ments,” he added by way of comfort. “You 
can not learn too soon to bear them with pa- 
tience. Now, children,” he said more severely 
to the three older ones, “don’t ever let me 
hear of your putting such foolishness into your 
little sister’s head again,” and so ended the 
little ones’ fondly-cherished Christmas dream. 

But before another year went round a change 
came over the old house and all within it. 
Dorothy’s reign was over. She was sent for toa 
far-Western home “to keep house” for an uncle 
whose wife had recently died. So it came about 
that when “aunt Liddy,” father’s eldest sister, 
came to live with them, Johm and Martha pri- 
vately decided that they were most likely 
“jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
She was three years older than father, and the 
accession of another like him to their family 
circle did not present a very engaging picture. 

All their fancies were taken by storm one 
Autumn afternoon, when the last train brought 
to their house a fair, plump, motherly woman 
of fifty-two, but with the step, and smile, and 
happy air of eighteen. What a hearty kiss she 
gave each little face as it glanced up to hers, 
and then forthwith gave the gloomy man an- 
other. The children looked on bewildered, 
rather expecting the dusky ceiling to fall down 
upon the heads of the whole party, but it 
did n’t. 

Jonathan and aunt Liddy had both been left 
orphans at an early age, and their homes had 
been widely severed in more senses than one. 
Hers was all sunshine and his all shadow—all 
hardness and bitterness. Hence the world-wide, 
difference in their characters. 

Forthwith aunt Liddy went to work to let 
the sunshine into the dreary house. “No won- 
der you are sallow and dyspeptic, Jonathan,” 
she said cheerily. “Don’t you know people 
can not thrive any more than plants without 
it.” 

She had got the way, by being older sister 
perhaps, of going quietly on and carrying out 





her own views without so much as saying, “By 
your leave.” If he gainsayed any of her proj- 
ects, she had a pleasant way of “sefting him 
right,” just as she used to when he was ten 
years old and she had reached the mature age 
of thirteen, Something of the old boyish feel- 
ing he used to have when he suffered her to 
lead him in her own ways must have clung to 
him, or he never could have borne the wonder- 
ful inroads she made into the established order 
of the household. . 

“You would better not have any parlor than 
such a miserable place as this,” she said as she 
tied up the paper curtains with thin, red-tape 
strings. “It seems like coming into a tomb.” 
She went on, as she took the papers off from 
the shining brass andirons, and by a few mag- 
ical touches of her plump fingers, shook out, so 
to speak, the stiffness and preciseness from the 
whole apartment, and made it look almost like a 
place to live in. 

The next innovation was in the children’s 
quarters. 

“What possible object can Miss Dorothy 
have had in putting these children away up in 
that dreary garret to sleep, when you have 
chamber-room enough and to spare. It is a 
shame and a sin both.” 

“You will spoil those children with luxury, 
sister,” remonstrated the shadow with great 
solemnity. 

“T”}] risk that in this house,” said his sister 
with great energy. “I wonder you were n’t all 
in your graves before I ever got here to 
straighten matters out, you, as well as the rest, 
Jonathan. You need n’t tell me that that 
wretched, dark little north bed-room has had 
nothing to do with your rheumatism. Just as 
soon as I can get the south-west room sunned 
out and fixed up you must move. There is n’t 
a speck of sense in people’s killing themselves 
when they know better. It’s dreadful wicked,” 
she added with a serious shake of the head. - 

Mr. Graves considered himself proof against 
most things, but he was not proof against such 
an assault as aunt Liddy brought to bear on 
the established order of things. If he raised an 
objection it was drowned in fifteen good reasons 
for the course, all performed so glibly and good- 
humoredly he gave up in despair. Aunt Liddy 
was resolute, and her cause was a good one. 
It would take a half dozen gloomy, misan- 
thropic men to match one such woman. Be- 
sides, there is a traitor in every one’s heart 
which rather loves to have things pleasant, how- 
ever wicked it may be considered abstractly. 

The little girls were moved down into a large, 
airy chamber, and aunty brought out from the 
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depths of an old chest two full white curtains 
for the windows, which she looped up with 
rose-colored ribbon. It fairly made the little 
girls’ eyes dance with pleasure to have possession 
of such a room all to themselves, and permis- 
sion to play in it whenever they liked, 

“Here ’s a box of old ribbons and scraps of 
silk and lace, and odd buttons, and beads, and 
such things I brought on purpose for you, little 
Mary, to dress your doll baby with.” 

“O how pretty!” said the little eyes and lips 
both, as she looked on the mine of wealth she 
had never dreamed of owning before. “But I 
have n’t any baby, auntie.” 

“Have n’t any baby! that beats all. What 
a nurse Miss Dorothy must have been! Well, 
auntie ’ll find time afore long to make you a 
nice rag baby, and some time you shall have a 
real doll.” 

“It seems as if Christmas had come to our 
house for sure,” said the little girl as she 
threw her arms about her good auntie’s neck 
and gave her a hug. “I guess you ’re Christ- 
mas, an’t you, aunt Liddy?” 

“Wait till December comes and we will see,” 
said auntie shaking her head mysteriously. 

And they did see with little hearts so full of 
happiness they scarcely knew how to contain 
it. John had gone away to the swamp and cut 
a fine evergreen, which auntie dressed out just 
as she had done it for some child. or another 
pretty much every Christmas. And though it 
was frosty enough out of doors, the bright 
hickory fire or aunt Liddy’s sunshining had 
thawed out father a great deal. He looked on 
the, tree with some degree of interest, and hav- 
ing been privately admonished beforehand that 
he was not to mar the children’s pleasure by 
any disparaging remarks, he really seemed like 
another person. 

“ After all,” he said when the children, tired 
and sleepy at last, but brimful of happiness, had 
pattered off to bed; “after all, it is a great 
deal of fuss for what do n’t do any good. Now, 
what better off are they for eating an orange, 
and a bag of candy, and getting a few little 
nicknacks?” - 

“A great deal better off; just as you would 
have been, Jonathan, if you had only had any 
such little scenes to remember in your child- 
hood, You had little enough of them, poor 
boy,” and she looked thoughtfully into the 
glowing coals. ‘You had a hard row to hoe, 
sure enough. Make your children’s life as dif- 
ferent from it as you can, brother. Some one 
says, ‘We are always happier for having been 
happy. Make a child happy now, and you 
make him happy twenty years hence—every 





time, in fact, that he thinks it over.’ Now, 
Mary’s doll will be a pleasure to her for months 
to come. So will John’s Robinson Crusoe to 
him. And if ever a child deserved a nice little 
work-box Carrie does. I never saw such a pa- 
tient little seamstress for her age. You must 
try and encourage Martha’s taste for drawing. 
I know she would like that drawing-book and 
pencils better than any thing else. I expect to 
see Ler a teacher some day, and such things 
will come useful. Let us try and fit the chil- 
dren to take care of themselves some way, 80 
they won’t be as helpless as we were, Jonathan. 
I haven’t given you your present yet, brother,” 
and she went to the little stand drawer and 
took out softly an old book in red morocco 
binding, a marvel of beauty in its day. 

“You know whose this was,” she said as she 
laid in his hand a copy of “The Saint’s Rest.” 

“Our mother’s,” said he, and the quick tears 
came to both their eyes. There is hope for any 
man who can weep till. From that long 
Christmas evening talk over other days, Mr. 
Graves seemed a softer, better man. He spoke 
with his children oftener, interested himself in 
their improvement, and if he did not join in 
their sports he did not check them with cold, 
severe words as he once did. O, it was a 
blessed day for the household when “Christmas 
did come” to that old house in the person of 
good aunt Liddy. 


— 


WORK AND WAIT. 





BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 





Work and wait, work and wait, 
Though the years move slowly by; 
Though within your path through life 
Piercing thorns and pebbles lie; 
Though the future dark appears, 
Vailed in gloom its golden gate; 
There ’s a joy for all your feats, 
Patient be, and work and wait. 


Work and wait, work and wait, 

Never waste the precious hours, 
Dreaming of a broader path, 

Strewn with fragrant, blooming flowers. 
Up and watchful, active be, 

Never trust to chance or fate; 
Each good thing will come to thee 

If you will but work and wait. 


Work and wait, work and wait; 
Never murmur, sigh, nor fret, 
Though the burden heavier grows, 
And your brow from toil is wet. 
Fame must be by labor won; 
Glory, gain, and honor’s state; 
Up, from morn till set of sun . 
Patient be, and work and wait. 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 





BY REV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 





NIGHT THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


PE fle previous sittings, the reader and the 
writer of these pages have pursued their 
enterprise of getting into Scandinavia, and of 


‘obtaining a knowledge of its civilization, very 


much after the manner of a military siege. 
We have come to our object by regular ap- 
proaches, taking possession, in the first place, 
of the immediate surroundings, and then advanc- 
ing, step by step, toward the final consumma- 
tion. We are now just within the walls, where 
we can lay our hands upon matters of vital 
consequence. 

II. Having sketched the government and 
constitution of the central Scandinavian king- 
dom, in our former conversations, we may now 
talk a little of the style in which justice is 
administered in Swedén; and we shall find it 
not only a profitable but an interesting topic. 
Before going abroad, the writer was requested, 
by an intelligent neighbor in a country village, 
to investigate and report to him the system of 
the Swedish courts; for he said there was no 
one subject so demonstrative of a country’s 
position in the social world, of its actual civili- 


‘zation, as the pains it takes to administer exact 


and equal justice to its citizens, or subjects. 
He said its judicial system was to be regarded 
as the exponent, in the mathematical sense, of 
its morality; and the morality of a nation he 
looked upon as the grand result of all the ele- 
ments entering into the formation of its char- 
acter. He complained, too, of the American 
system, declaring it to be more careful of 
technicalities than of right, and so expensive 
as to exclude the poor from the enjoyment of 
its benefits. He had heard of the courts of 
Sweden; how their first object was to maintain 
the rights of litigants in spite of technicalities 


and precedents; how the poorest man could, 


obtain justice at the very smallest expense; or, 
if too poor to pay the charges of the courts, 
without any cost at all; and he hoped that a 
general report of the Swedish system might 
exert some influence toward the improvement 
of our own, 

III. Giving credit to the reader for a liberal 
intellect, and for that thirst of knowledge which 
receives with zeal any and every sort of useful 
information, when set forth with some per- 
spicuity and order, we propose to devote this 
Winter evening to a chat upon this curious 
subject: We will enter with the greater inter- 
est into this matter, because we wish to arm 





ourselves with arguments for the reformation 
of justice in the United States; and we wish 
also to be able to talk intelligently with some 
of our legal acquaintances, who do us the 
honor, now and then, of spending an evening 
with us at our firesides. Above all, however, 
it is our desire, through the medium of this 
important topic, to penetrate to the very heart 
of the old Scandinavian character, since the 
population, language, and institutions of Amer- 
ica took their origin, through England, from 
this mist-covered land of Odin. 

IV. Nor shall we find the subject difficult, 
but attractive to a generous mind; for the 
judicial system of the Goths and Vandals is 
far from being intricate. It was the custom 
of the old god-king, Odin, the founder of Scan- 
dinavia, to travel at large over his dominions, 
not only for military reasons, and for purposes 
of inspection, but to listen to the complaints 
and to decide the controversies of his subjects. 
As the nation advanced in population, his suc- 
cessors found this too great a labor; and, -in- 
stead of making these journeys in person, they 
sent their ministers to travel and to act for 
them. But to hear every trivial cause, with 
all its details, was more than the king’s minis- 
ters could do; and it was therefore ordered by 
the monarch, that certain subjects of high 
character, at all the points entitled to visitation, 
should constitute primary tribunals, in country 
and in town, to make the first examination and 
decision. Temporary relief was thus obtained; 
but the nation grew on, swelling its population 
with every year, till it became necessary to 
erect another barrier between the people and 
the king; and thus began the courts of appeal 
in Sweden, which received the appealed causes 
from the country and city courts, sending only 
the more important to the supreme court, held 
by the king’s immediate representatives. With 
all these delegated courts, however, the king 
still claimed to be the great fountain-head of 
justice to his people; and an important action 


‘might begin in a country or city court, then 


pass upward through the court of appeals to 
the supreme court, where a representative of 
the monarch still presided; but every subject 
was endowed with the important right, if he 
deemed himself aggrieved by the hearing and 
decision of a minister, to carry his complaint, 
through these various courts, directly to the 
sovereign, who, in the presence and by the 
assistance of his council, rendered the last ver- 
dict possible to any cause. 

V. First, then, even at this late day, are the 
country and city courts; next, the court of ap- 
peals; higher yet the king’s supreme court: 
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and last of all the court of the king in council. 
These are called the common courts, because 
they try all sorts of causes in the common affairs 
of life; and they are termed cowrts, because in 
theory they‘represent the king, whose court 
is the official residence, whether permanent or 
temporary, of himself and ministers. But these 
are not the only courts in Sweden. There are 
special tribunals for the examination of special 
causes: 

1. There are courts martial, for the trial of 
military offenders; 

2. There are courts of appeal in military 
causes, similar to the same grade of courts for 
ordinary causes; 

8. There are ecclesiastical courts, for the ex- 
amination of cases arising in the Church, which, 
in Sweden, is a branch of the general Gov- 
ernment; 

4. There is also a court of accounts, which 
audits and balances all accounts between offi- 
cial characters and the Government; 

5. There is a court of maritime insurance, 
which hears causes between underwriters of all 
classes and their customers; 

6. There are courts for. apportioning common 
lands, and for segregating intermingled lands, 
which are quite useful in a country, as in 
Sweden, where real property is equally divided 
among all the heirs, excepting in the case of 
entailed estates; 

7. And then comes the High Court of Im- 
peachment, which tries all officers of the king, 
and perhaps the king himself, when accused of 
maladministration, 

VI. Such being the number and the two 
orders of the Swedish courts, the curious reader 
will like to know how the special and common 
courts are combined in their practical opera- 
tions, so as to constitute a single system. The 
following, then, are the connections of these 
two parts. Actions begun in the cowntry, city, 
and ecclesiastical courts go up to the courts of 
appeal in common causes, and then onward, 
through the king’s supreme court, to the king 
in council. Actions starting in courts martial 
go to the king in council through the courts 
of appeal in military causes, and the king’s 
supreme court. Actions arising in any other 
court go to the king’s supreme court and then 
to the king in council. The monarch, there- 
fore, in this Swedish system of judicature, is 
the center to which all controversies tend; and 
he is the final dispenser of justice to the 
nation. 

VII. It seems to be a dry proceeding, reader, 
for you and me to be sitting here, in our cozy 
corner, talking upon what would appear to be 





exclusively for legal gentlemen; but I confess 
to you, there is to me a charm in this abstruse 
theme; for we are looking away down into the 
earliest centuries of authentic history, when 
contemplating the judicial system of this old 
country. I have been up to the ancient city 
of Sigtuna, the town built by Odin, and a place 
more ancient than the oldest existing capitals 
of Germany. I have walked around the dilapi- 
dated towers, the tumbling battlements, the 
leaning and tottering monuments, which, ancient 
as they are, are recent in comparison of the 
lofty mounds, standing here and there over the 
site of this first capital of Sweden, and which 
contain the only remains of that primeval 
city—but dust and ashes now—where Odin 
and his warrior chiefs resided. I have breathed 
the fresh air of the bright little hamlet, which 
has grown up on this consecrated spot, like the 
green sapling from the ashes of its moldering 
parental stock. And here, reader, in the juve- 
nile town, I found the ancient court, but in a 
modern edifice, which has come down to the 
present through seventy or eighty generations. 
Odin is gone. His palace is a heap of dust. 
But here is his royal court, dwindled down to 
a mere country tribunal, it is true, but alive 
with the idea originally creating it; and these 
little rural and city courts, the same through- 
out the country, present to us the civilization 
of one of the oldest nations of Europe, and 
the creation of the popular tribunals of many 
other countries, 

VIII. You and I have often read, and that 
with admiration, of the noble deeds of our 
English ancestors, done for the purpose of pro- 
curing and establishing the right of trial by a 
sworn jury of our equals. But we come here 
to find the original of that protectional institu- 
tion. These country and city courts of our 
Scandinavian progenitors consisted of one judge, 
and of several citizens selected by the parish; 
and, in every cause, these citizens, if unani- 
mous, overruled the judge, and decided the 
case according to their own ideas of the evi- 
dence adduced; but if they disagreed, the con- 
troversy was decided by the judge. The trial 
by jury, therefore, came to England and to us 
from Sweden; it had existed in Sweden as an 
established institution for Hundreds of years 
before it was obtained, or even asked for, in 
Britain; and it is still in vigorous activity, 
dispensing righteousness as the handmaid of 
truth, in the country of its origin. 

IX. The other common courts, outside of the 
capital, consist of judges and citizens, or of 
judges only; the courts martial, of judges and 
military officers, thus tempering the severity 
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of martial law with the moderation of civil 
life; the ecclesiastical courts, of a bishop, an 
archdeacon, and certain teachers of the par- 
ish, thereby balancing the bigotry of an order 


. by the liberality and forbearance of the people; 


the courts of accounts, of land titles, and sepa- 
ration of lands, as above mentioned, of a judge 
and two or three citizens; and the high court 
of impeachment, of the chief justice of the 
realm, the two senior judges of the common 
court of appeal in Stockholm, the four senior 
judges of the king’s supreme court, the presi- 
dents of all the high boards with their two 
oldest members, the president and the oldest 
member of the court of accounts, and the chief 
commanders of the military and naval forces 
of the capital. There are only two Swedish 
courts, in fact, composed exclusively of judges— 
the common courts of appeal and the king’s 
supreme court; and they are thus composed, 
because only questions of law can come before 
them. But the Swedes have marked their love 
of popular liberty, not only by putting citizens 
into nearly all their tribunals, and in permit- 
ting their judges to sit alone on questions of 
law only, but by keeping under their own con- 
trol the appointment of those judges them- 
selves; for the king can appoint, for the higher 
courts, only on the nominations of the citizens; 
and in the lower the judges are elected by 
general suffrage. I have before shown that the 
king can not make a law in Sweden; I here 
show that neither he, nor his representatives, 
can administer one without tue concurrence of 
the people; and it follows, that, in two very 
essential matters, this land of our great fore- 
fathers is a land of liberty, as much as our 
own is of freedom and independence. 

X. But one of the most interesting subjects 
for the examination of a foreigner, in this con- 
nection, is the body of laws according to which 
controversies are decided; for these laws, more 
than all things else, show us what the people 
have considered right and wrong in every 
department of social life; and they-indicate to 
us, also, their modes of doing business, It 
was a day long to be remembered by myself, 
reader, when I entered into an examination of 
the ancient, recent, and now existing codes of 
Sweden. I found many curious things; but 
the most curious thing of all was the fact, 
that Sweden can still exhibit to the inquirer a 
regular series of these codes, gradually reced- 
ing from the passing hour to the earliest ages 
of the nation. The country was originally 
divided into several provinces; and each prov- 
ince assumed the right of making its own rules 
and regulations, according to which the king, 





and afterward his ministers, were to administer 
justice within its limits. There were conse- 
quently as many codes as provinces; and my 
antiquarian heart has thumped when turning 
over the musty old books ccntaining them. I 
will just mention the names of these ancient 
codes, that the reader may have them for 
future reference: 

1. The most ancient of them all is tke eccle- 
siastical code of the province of Scania, which 
is accompanied by a Latin translation, made 
after the introduction of Christianity; but its 
precepts evidently came from the pagan wor- 
ship of the earliest ages; for it was the custom 
of Catholicism thus to accommodate the preju- 
dices of the countries conquered by it. 

2. Then came the secular code of Scania, 
whose date of origin is not known, because it 
is older than the authentic history of this 
country; and the old Danish and Latin trans- 
lations, though made some centuries after the 
original, still fall within the period of the un- 
known, the age of fables. 

8. The codes of the remaining provinces— 
West Gothland, East Gothland, Smoland, Up- 
land, Soedermanland, Westmanland, Helsing- 
land, and old Gothland—though existing before 
the age of history, came so near to that age as 
to receive and reflect the first few rays of its 
early morning. There is something guessed, or 
known, in relation to their origin, 

4. The codes of the Scanian cities, of Stock- 
holm, and of Wisby on the island of Gothland, 
arose in times well understood by the antiqua- 
rians of this ancient country, but are yet older 
than any other systems of European jurispru- 
dence since the fall of the- Roman empire; but 
it must be remembered that, while these pro- 
vincial laws are as ancient as I have indicated, 
the existing compilations of them are dated at 
different times between the middle points of. 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

XI. But the kingdom of Sweden could not 
always remain thus distracted by different and 


even opposite codes of laws; and, consequently, 


as early as the year 1347, the king proposed to 
the Diet one general code for all the provinces, 
to be known as the Common Law of Sweden. 
This beneficent design was frustrated by the 
priests; for, in most of the provinces, the old 
codes gave them powers and privileges, which, 
they had reason to fear, would not be spared 
to them in a new body of laws. A compro- 
mise was finally effected between the priests 
and the king, by his cutting from his code the 
ecclesiastical laws, and leaving the Church and 
the clergy to manage their affairs after their 
former and established methods. The new sya- 
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tem thus became, silently, with no formal sanc- 
tion, the common law of every part of Sweden, 
with the exception only of the cities; and, 
about the same time, a code for the cities was 
promulgated and received. In the year 1442 a 
revised code for all the rural districts was pub- 
lished and formally sanctioned; and this final 
system of Swedish common law, dating just 
half a century prior to the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus, the Swedes—so old are all 
their institutions—call recent. The blood of a 
genuine law-student would leap to look, as I 
have, upon the tomes containing these ancient 
systems. For the benefit of such, I will men- 
tion that all these old compilations have re- 
cently been published in modern style by Dr. 
Collin and another learned gentleman, whose 
name has become illegible among my hasty 
notes. 

XII. It must have been a great annoyance 
to the people, as well as to the courts, that 
the laws of the country were thus all mixed 
together, without classification or digest, in 
one general system; but for two centuries they 
managed to obtain and dispense justice in spite 
of this embarrassment. The priesthood still 
persisted in their opposition to secular control. 
But progress, however slow, is one of the un- 
alterable laws of social life; and the Swedes, 
though quite separate from the leading nations, 
found it at length very difficult to continue as 
they were. In the year 1667 they selected 
from this body of the common law their exist- 
ing maritime code. The ecclesiastical code 
came in 1686; the civil and criminal code in 
1734; and these are the laws, with a mass of 
more recent and as yet uncodified enactments, 
under which the people of the land now live. 

XIII. But the most singular thing connected 
with the topic of our evening’s conversation is 
the fact that these codes stood, for many cen- 
turies, not only for the laws, but as the only 
constitution of this ancient country, Nor, till 
after the commencement of the present century, 
did the Swedes have any general and complete 
constitution of government and of fundamental 
law. As parts of a sort of heterogeneous con- 
stitution, they now reckon the old Regulation 
for the Diet, enacted in 1617, an Ordinance 
for the Administration of 1634, the Constitu- 
tional Law of 1720, a New Regulation for the 
Diet in 1723, another Constitutional Law in 
1772, and, in 1789, a reactionary Fundamental 
Law, which returned the country almost to its 
condition during the barbarous ages. 

XIV. The American is known to have been 
the moving cause of the great French Revolu- 
tion; and this sent its waves of sentiment, and 





of action, over every part of Europe. Sweden 
was a leading party to the Napoleonic wars; 
and her constitution of 1809, as well as her 
present line of kings, are the existing results 
of the settlement of Europe, after Napoleon 
had been dethroned. This constitution, with a 
new Regulation for the Diet, a new law of the 
Royal Succession, and the Law of Libel of 
1812, are the fundamental laws of Sweden at 
the present time. 

XV. Such being a general statement of the 
courts and of the laws of this central portion 
of old Scandinavia, the home of our grand- 
fathers of the Anglo-Saxon line, it will interest 
us for a moment, reader, to touch upon the 
curious style of conducting litigation in this 
interesting country. We shall here find the 
origin of several of our own judicial customs. 
A civil action commences, for example, by a 
summons from the court, taken out by the 
plaintiff, and served by any citizen, with a 
good witness, on the defendant. It will not 
meet the law to leave the summons at the 
defendant’s place of residence, as with us, but 
must be served upon his person, a copy being 
left with him for his subsequent examination. 
The summons must state the whole complaint; 
and the defendant must have at least ten days 
for drawing up his answer. With the excep- 
tion of the two or three citizens selected by 
the parish to sit with the judge, there is no 
separate jury in civil causes, Nor, as a gen- 
eral rule, do professional lawyers appear as 
counsel in such cases. If either party can not 
attend, he may appoint any other citizen to 
attend for him; but the citizen’s authority for 
so doing must be in writing. Neither party 
can be a witness for or against himself. Nor 
can a husband, or wife, or child, or any near 
relative, give legal testimony in any civil suit. 
The Swedish law, in fact, makes thus a serious 
though silent charge against the veracity of the 
whole population, unless we take this rule as 
a eulogy on the strength of the domestic feel- 
ings among the people of this country. Strin- 
gent as this regulation is, however, the court 
will ask questions of persons not sworn, but 
who happen to be within the court-room. 
Their answers are not received as evidence, 
strictly speaking; but they can not help having 
some influence on the decision. The court 
asks, in fact, all the questions, and, to most 
litigants, supplies the places of judge, jury, and 
attorney. The judgments of the lower tribu- 
nals are always published. Those of the higher 
courts are withheld, unless some citizen formally 
demands them for publication. The poor man’s 
delinquency is therefore given to the public. 
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The rich man’s is suppressed; and this is one 
of the last relics of that early tyranny of the 
nobles which the American Revolution, through 
the French, as a filial return to our worthy 
ancestors, swept from the soil of Sweden. 
XVI. In criminal causes the action begins 
also with a stemning, or summons, and the 
accused may be imprisoned, in certain cases, 
by the complainant’s oath; but, if incarcerated, 
he must be immediately examined by the 
police, and by the court within eight days, if 
in a city, and within three weeks in a country 
district. This is another distinction against 
the poor, who inhabit the rural parts, and in 
favor of the rich and noble, who seek their 
habitations in the cities. An accused may 
employ counsel, but lawyers are not consid- 
ered necessary in the examination of even the 
gravest crimes and misdemeanors. Lawyers, 
indeed, are nearly ostracized in Sweden. They 
are there a very indigent, neglected, and in- 
ferior grade of people. As in civil causes, so 
in criminal, the court examines all the wit- 
nesses; the accused himself is interrogated; 
and he must answer all questions of fact in 
relatian to the accusation. If he appeals to a 
higher tribunal, the court must furnish him an 
assistant for drawing up the papers. Justice, 
indeed, is very cheap in Sweden. The rich 
man needs to pay no lawyer’s fee; his cause is 
not better cared for by an attorney than by 
the court; and a poor man can carry a cause, 
deemed valid by the court, from the lowest to 
the highest tribunals, even to the king in 
council, at the expense of the judicial district 
in which he lives. And yet there is but little 
litigation in this country; and every complaint 
is decided, not by legal technicalities, nor by 
precedents, which can be known only to pro- 
fessional gentlemen of the law, but on its 
equitable and individual merits. If a citizen 
has a good claim, or a valid defense, he may 
rest assured of success in the courts of Sweden. 
XVII. To illustrate the facts, principles, and 


conclusion of our evening’s talk, we will just. 


step into a Swedish court, and listen to the 
curious proceedings. There sits the judge, in 
his legal robes, with the citizens of his court 
beside him. A servant girl has sued her em- 
ployer for her wages. Here she stands, with a 
crowd about her, talking to the judge in rapid 
and rather high-toned Swedish... She has no 
witnesses, but relates her own story, though 
not put under oath to do it. Then the defend- 
ant is called upon to make his statement. He 
is not there in person; but he has written out 
his defense; and a friend reads it to the honor- 
able court with quiet satisfaction. The law, as 





acknowledged by both parties, is, that servants 
are to be discharged only twice a year; namely, 
on the 24th days of October and of May. If 
discharged at any other time, the servant can 
claim pay to the end of the half year, and her 
board, at a stipulated price, after being dis- 
missed from service. This servant was dis- 
missed in August, and her demand was based 
on the letter of the law. But the law has one 
exception. The parties can enter into a special 
contract for any period; and this was the gen- 
tleman’s defense. He had hired the girl, by a 
verbal contract, to serve him during his own 


pleasure. But the difficulty was to prove the 
contract. No member of his family could be a 
witness. Neither of the parties could give 


legal testimony. But the master proved the 
bad conduct of his maid. Her behavior had 
evidently been outrageous. So the court, after 
asking many questions of the friends and neigh- 
bors of those concerned in the suit, decided it 
against the girl; and the ground of the decis- 
ion was, that, whatever might be the letter of 
the law, no good citizen ought to be burdened 
with such a servant by force of a mere legal 
technicality. Rather a primitive proceeding, 
the reader will doubtless say; but I am satis- 
fied, after hearing the whole case, that, law or 
no law, it was through justice; and I firmly 
believe that if the courts of the United States 
would pay less attention to the old English 
“quiddities and quoddities,” as Shakspeare calls 
them, and seek after the rights of litigants, 
after the manner of our Swedish grandfathers, 
the quantity of litigation would be diminished, 
and the quality of it augmented, in our daw- 
afflicted country. 

XVIII. Several years ago, one of the high 
courts of Maryland had, on a certain day, just 
adjourned; and the judges, lawyers, and liti- 
gants were holding a sort of after-court on the 
lawn before the court-house. Some of the 
legal gentlemen were indulging their surprise 
at certain decisions then recently rendered 
within its walls. A simple-hearted, uninitia- 
ted countryman came up and inquired—as it 
happened—of one of the learned judges which 
was the equity side of the court-house, as he 
had a case in chancery then pending. A law- 
yer, who stood conversing with his honor, took 
up the query and replied that “it must be the 
outside of the building, for he had never dis- 
covered any thing like equity on the inside, 
after a diligent search for more than thirty 
years.” This, of course, passed for a piece of 
pleasantry at the moment; but I wish to sub- 
mit whether it was not, in all probability, 
about the naked truth. Some of our States 
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have no courts of equity. Every cause is 
decided according to the written law. Contro- 
versies are determined, in all the States, not 
upon their known merits, but by the printed 
statute, or in accordance with some decision in 
some former suit. It is the law, and not jus- 
tice, or equity, or right that the jury is in- 
structed to find, or that the court seeks to set 
forth, or that the parties have any reason to 
expect. It is answered, it is true, that “we 
ought to know the law and transact our affairs 
according to it.” But what ordinary citizen 
can know the laws of the State he lives in and 
of the United States? “Then,” it is replied, 
“he can employ a lawyer to transact his busi- 
ness for him.” Ah! there’s the rub. Our 
laws are made by lawyers; they must be ad- 
ministered by lawyers; and every citizen must 
employ a lawyer, or run the hazard of falling at 
last into the hands of lawyers. Give us rather 
the Swedish system. Let every court be a court 
of equity. Let every tribunal be allowed to seek 
after what is right between man and man, 
Let the citizens be permitted to do their busi- 
ness honestly, to the best of their information, 
with the full assurance that, in cases of contro- 
versy, their rights will be maintained, whatever 
technical difficulties our lawyer-fabricated stat- 
utes may interpose. 

And now, reader, with our heartiest good 
wishes for the furtherance of this consumma- 
tion, and with the salutations of a happy New- 
Year to all the world, we will adjourn this 
tete-a-tete. 

—$$. 
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\ R. JONES was married. He had been 

married a long time, ever since he could 
remember, almost. The first Mrs. Jones was a 
pretty school-boy love, and died early. Mr. 
Jones was inconsolable for more than six 
months, and then, finding the burden of his 
griefs too heavy to be borne alone, decided to 
share his regrets with a sympathizing friend. 
The connection was a happy one for many 
years, but alas for the mutability of earthly 
pleasure! Mr. Jones was again a widower at 
the age of forty, and being extremely lonely, 
and having the habit of marrying, he offered 
his broken life and bereaved affections to Miss 
Patience Norcross, a mature young lady of 
thirty. 

We have said that Mr. Jones had a habit of 
being martied, and it had so grown upon him 
that, had Providence opened the way, he would 
in all probability have followed up a series 





of bereavements with a succession of consola- 
tions. But in selecting Miss Patience he had 
no regard to compatibility of temper. He had 
never thought any thing about it. His other 
marriages had been happy accidents, and, so far 
as he knew or reflected, that was the order of 
nature. But Miss Patience had a habit, too, 
and it was in accordance with her name, for it 
was a failing that leaned to virtue’s side, and 
beyond it. She lived in the remote and the 
future. The present with her was never any 
thing but a makeshift, a mere temporary ex- 
pedient till better times. Distance not only 
lent enchantment to her objects of pursuit, but 
was absolutely the only charm to which she 
was sensitive. She really liked Mr, Jones 
almost up to the hour of his proposals; she 
meekly tolerated him ever after. 

They were at boarding for a time, and the 
wife said submissively to all her friends, “O, 
yes, it is very comfortable for the present, till 
we feel able to keep house.” Mr. Jones, after 
the remark had been reiterated for the fiftieth 
time, asserted that he was able to keep house. 
To prove this, he engaged and furnished a 
tasteful tenement, and another year saw Mis- 
tress Patience the patient mistress of her own 
fireside. 

“What a pleasant situation!” said Dame 
Grundy, as she called on a tour of inspection. 

“Why, yes,” returned Mrs. Jones, “it ig all 
we can expect in a house we hire. If we were 
to build we should plan very differently, of 
course; and then, you know, one could have 
the heart to make improvements in shrubbery 
and fruit-trees. O, Mrs. Grundy, I hope to 
live long enough to have a house of my own.” 

Mr. Jones was well to do and good-natured. 
Moreover, he was a little obtuse, as we have 
seen, and did not perceive that something to 
put up with is with most of us a practical 
necessity. So he said, very generously, “ Mrs. 
Jones, in another year you shall have a house 
of your own.” 

“T am afraid you can not afford to build 
such a house as I would like.” 

“T can and I will. You shall make the plan 
yourself, or draw a new one if you prefer.” 

Mrs. Jones sighed, “It will take so long in 
building;” and from that hour every rational 
enjoyment was deferred till they should get 
into their new dwelling. There were the usual 
delays and disappointments, and Mrs. Jones’s 
love of endurance was fully gratified; she was 
regaled with a “lingering sweetness long drawn 
out.” 

At length the house was built and furnished, 
the grounds laid out and planted, and the 
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wheels of the new establishment fairly in 
motion. Moreover, by rare good luck, there 
was very little to alter or undo; most of the 
arrangements were desirable and the experi- 
ments successful. 

“T hope, my dear,” said Mr. Jones, benevo- 
lently, “that we are in a condition to take 
comfort,” 

“If ever we get settled,” assented Mrs. 
Jones, with a sigh. 

Well, years rolled on, and they were settled. 
The flowers bloomed, and the fruit ripened. 
The turf thickened into a velvet, and the trees 
grew tall and cast a welcome shade. Strangers 
paused to admire the premises as they passed, 
and neighbors paid their various tributes of 
envy and admiration. Mr. Jones smoked his 
prime cigar in the back piazza, and grew to 
look portly and contented. Not so with Mrs. 
Jones. To all the encomiums lavished upon 
her residence she replied submissively, “ Yes, 
it’s a pretty place, but.we do n’t know whom 
we built it for. We have no children to come 
after us, and are just putting up improvements 
for strangers to pull down.” 

Was ever woman so favored with an indul- 
gent fortune? Within a year from the utter- 
ance of this remark, Mrs. Jonés was the 
happy—no, the patient mother of a real, genu- 
ine, glorious baby. Mr. Jones, who had with 
difficulty refrained from happiness before, was 
uncontrollably jubilant now. The boy was 
healthy, and handsome, and bright. There was 
no mistake about him; he was a fixed fact, a 
star of the first magnitude. He had wants, it 
is true, for which the fond father was intently 
thankful, for to gratify and prevent them was 
his supreme delight. 

And the mother? Alas! hers were all a 
mother’s cares, anxieties, and forebodings. Till 
the child was weaned she scarcely left the 
house, or indulged in the simplest luxuries of 
diet. Then there was the long period of teeth- 
cutting, during which her maternal anxieties 


were never appeased. Then she lived in fear], 


of the measles, whooping-cough, and scarlet 
fever, till the young hero met:and conquered 
them all. He grew round and rosy, and she 
thin and anxious, but still unalterably patient. 
At school she feared he might study too much 
or too little, and as her fears were pretty 
equally divided between the two perils, it is 
presumed that he avoided both. Then she had 
a general misgiving lest he should be spoiled, 
and from too much petting at home become an 
indolent and useless member to society. But, 
though the reader may share her fears in this 
regard, Master Jones falsified them all. Indul- 





gence and opportunity seemed to agree with 
him. He was ambitious and self-reliant, and 
not objectionably willful. When at last he 
decided to study for a profession, the mother 
fitted out his wardrobe with reluctant care, and 
the first letter she received from college was 
moistened with something more than the full 
proportion of her maternal tears. 

“TI am glad he is doing well,” she said, in 
reply to a remark from her husband; “but I 
miss him more than I can tell you. Since we 
have only one we could but wish he could 
have staid with us. The seven years of his 
student life are very long to wait.” 

“To wait for what?’ inquired Mr. Jones. 

“For the good time coming,” replied his wife, 

“Why, woman, the good time has come long 
ago. Can’t you see it? We’ve been having 
it all along.” 

“Tt may be so with you, Mr. Jones, but I 
have never been free from anxiety for a minute 
in my life.” 

“And you never will be, my dear,” replied 
Mr. Jones, as he shook the ashes from his 
cigar. “It is positively your strongest point, 
and I have quite an admiration for your skill 
in it. You will find more to submit to in any 
given circumstances than any woman | have 
ever known.” 

Mrs. Jones raised her eyes to her husband’s 
face in meek surprise. She forgave him, and 
was silent. 

a 


BY THE SEA OF LIFE. 





BY DELL A. HIGGINS, 





ForREVER we wait by the sea of life 
For our ships that come not back, 

Though we sent them forth one sunny morn 
With light on their joyous track; 

Some have come from that distant clime 
Whither our ships were bound, 

But they bring no tidings of swift return, 
No word with fruition crowned. 

Friends that we wait for are changed or dead, 
Most that we loved grown old; 

Joys we have cherished have bloomed to fade 
Half of their charms untold; 

Castles we built for the coming years 
Already are tumbling down, 

As the gorgeous glory of Autumn woods 
Changes from gold to brown. 

Friendships, and joys, and hopes have found 
Only too early a grave. 

Never, O heart, will thy ships come back 
Over the hungry wave! 

And hope dies out in the youthful breast— 


. We wait no more by the sea: 


O, wave, give back my loved, my dead, 
Or else make a grave for me. 
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Tae Trurz WoMAN OF THE OLDEN T1ME.—Below we 
present a new version and poetic arrangement of 
Proverbs xxxi, 10-31. This beautiful description of 
the “virtuous woman” is, in the original, an alpha- 
betic song. The successive verses begin with a letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet in its proper alphabetic order, 
resembling an acrostic. It extends through the alpha- 
bet as far as the letter Zaw. From this circumstance 
the connection of the thoughts is looser than it would 
be in a free song. The style here differs entirely from 
the rest of the book; the verses are all nearly of the 
same length; the parallelisms have a close resemblance 
to those of the book of Psalms; it is strictly conformed 
to the principles of Hebrew poetry, and is a very at- 
tractive and beautiful picture. Of course to enter fully 
into the spirit of this eulogy one must go back to the 
simplicity, of aucient times. In the following version 
and arrangement we have endeavored to give closely 
the original, even the semblance of its artificial ar- 
rangement. To secure the alphabetic order we have had, 
in one or two instances, to introduce an initial word 
not found in the original, but strictly in accordance 
with its spirit: 


A woman of energy who shall find? 
Her value is far above pearls, 
By her doth her husband set great store, 
And profit to him will not be lacking. 
Care will. she not thrust upon him, but good, 
Through all her days of life, 
Diligently she seeketh wool and flax, 
And with her willing hands she works them. 
Even like the ships of the merchant is she, 
Bringing from afar her food. 
From her bed, while yet it is night, she arises, 
Giving food to her house, and their allotted task to her 
maidens ; 
Giving diligence, she considers a field and buys it ; 
From the fruit of her own hands is the planting of the 
vineyard. 
Her loins with strength she girdeth, 
And maketh strong her arms. 
In carefulness she tasteth that her merchandise is good ; 
Her lamp goes not out through the night. 
Joining her hands to the distaff, 
Her fingers grasp the spindle. 
Kindly she openeth her palm to the afflicted ; 
She putteth forth her hands to the needy. 
Looking for the coming snow, she fears not for her house- 
hold. 
For all her household are clothed with purple. 
Many coverings she makes for her house, 
Fine linen and scarlet is her own clothing. 
Nor in the gates is her husband unknown, 
For he sits with the elders of the land. 
On linen vestments doth she spend her toil, 
And offers them, with girdles, to the merchants. 





Plenteous and beautiful is her clothing, 
And she laugheth at the time to come. 
Quiet in dignity, she speaks with wisdom ; 
And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 
Rigidly she looketh to the ways of her household, 
And the bread of sloth she will not eat. 
Surely her children will rise up and bless her, 
And her husband—he will praise her. 
Truly many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou hast risen above them all. 
Useless is beauty and loveliness is deception, 
But a woman that fears the Lord shall be praised. 
Value her according to the fruit of her hands, 
And let her own deeds praise her in the gates. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPELS.—The Bishop of 
Bristol and Gloucester in his introductory lecture of 
his course on the “ Life of Christ,” gives in a note the 
following condensed summary of the principal points 
in which the four evangelical narratives are distin- 
guished from each other: 

1. In regard to their external features and charac- 
teristics: 

The point of view of the first Gospel is mainly Is- 
raelitic; of the second, Gentile; of the third, universal; 
of the fourth, Christian. 

The general aspect, and so to speak, physiognomy 
of the first, mainly, is Oriental; of the second, Roman; 
of the third, Greek; of the fourth, spiritual. 

The style of the first is stately and rhythmical; of 
the second, terse and precise; of the third, calm and 
copious; of the fourth, artless and «+loquial. 

The most striking characteristic of the first is sym- 
metry; of the second, compression; of the third, order; 
of the fourth, system. 

The thought and language of the first are both He- 
braistic; of the third, both Hellenistic, while in the 
second the thought is often Occidental, though the lan- 
guage is Hebraistic; and in the fourth the language is 
Hellenistic, but the thought Hebraistie. 

2. In respect to their subject-matter and contents: 

In the first Gospel we have narrative; in the second, 
memoirs; in the third, history; in the fourth, dramatic 
portraiture. 

In the first we have often the record of events in 
their accomplishment; in the second, events in their 
detail; in the third, events in their connection; in the 
fourth, events in relation to the teaching springing 
from them. 

Thus in the first we more often meet with the notice 
of impressions; in the second, of facts; in the third, of 
motives; in the fourth, of words spoken. 

And, lastly, the record of the first is mainly collect- 
ive, and often antithetical; of the second, graphic and 
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circumstantial; of the third, didactic and reflective; of 
the fourth; selective and supplemental. 
3. In respect to their portrfiture of our Lord. ., 
The first Gospel presents him to us mainly as the 
Messiah; the second, mainly as the God-man; the third, 
as the Redeemer; the fourth, as the only-begotten Son 
of God. 


UNSPEAKABLE Worps.— And I knew such a man, 
whether in the body, or out of the body, I can not tell; 
God knoweth: how that he was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
aman to utter.” 2 Cor. zii, 3, 4. 

The thoughts and feelings which are conveyed by 
language, even among ourselves, are not the deepest. 
The clearest perceptions of truth, of beauty, and of 
goodness surpass the power of words to express. There 
are things which “it is not possible for man to utter.” 
Our deepest feelings are, as we say, “unspeakable.” 
There is a joy which is beyond the reach of words, a 
terror which is “speechless,” a love which is “ unut- 
terable.” The innermost revelations of soul to soul 
may pass in silence. The eye may speak in a fixed 
expression of sadness the whole tragedy of a lifetime, 
and the silent countenance convey gladness or misery 
better than any syllables which the lips could voice 
abroad to men. Thus also God can communicate 
without words. A silent Spirit of wisdom and power 
works among the orbs of heaven. There is “no speech 
nor language, no voice is heard; yet argument flashes 
from the skies upon every heart from that eternal 
Godhead so reasoning from on high with created minds, 
A silent inspiration teaches the bird to build her nest, 
and Bezaleel to build the tabernacle. Every wonder- 
ful fabric in nature is “ made in secret” by that mind 
which is the quietest, because it is the mightiest. In 
the same manner in his greatest work of redemption a 
quiet secrecy marks God's revelations to men. Christ 
did not on earth “cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets,” neither will he from heaven. He does not 
vocally converse with the millions of his-worshipers. 
But he does what is greater. He diffuses over the soul 
® spiritual sense of his presence, and fills it with 
thoughts and emotions which cause it to awaken like 
Jacob from the dream of life, with, “God was in this 
place and I knew it not! How awful is this place! 
this is none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven!” 


Not Atong.—" When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.’ Ps. xxvii, 10. 

Bishop Edwards recently related in a sermon the 
following touching incident: 

Traveling some years ago, in midwinter, in one of 
the Eastern States in company with several friends, 
they passed by a rude log-hut, when one of his cont- 
panions remarked that in that hut lived, entirely alone, 
a man upward of a hundred years of age. Anxious 
to see an old veteran whose life had been protracted 
down from a former age, the Bishop proposed to stop 
and goin. Upon entering the place every thing looked 
wretched indeed. The room was low and dingy, and 
overhung with spider-webs. In the center of it was a 
rude bed upon which the old man sat. On one side 
was a large, old-fashioned fireplace, in which logs were 
piled together after the manner of frontier life. Struck 


_Unspeakable love! 





with the dreariness of his situation, the Bishop asked 
the old man if he were not lonesome. ‘“ Lonesome!” 
replied he, ‘no indeed; Jesus is with me, and he is 
good company. He has been my companion these 
many years, and he does not forsake me now.” The 
Bishop added that he had never on any other oceasion 
been so deeply impressed with the preciousness of 
Jesus as a comforter, even under the most destitute 
circumstances in which we can be placed in this life. 


THE Proor oF Love.—‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
John xv, 13. 

The King of Armenia not fulfilling his engagement, 
Cyrus entered the country, and having taken him and 
all his family prisoners, ordered them instantly before 
him. 

“ Armenius,” said he, “you are free, for you are now 
sensible of your error. And what will you give me if 
I restore your wife to you?” 

“ All that I am able.” 

“ What if I restore your children?” 

“ All that I am able.” 

“And you, Tigranes,” said he, turning to the son, 
“what would you do to save your wife from servi- 
tude?” 

Now, Tigranes was but lately married, and had a 
great love fur his wife. ‘‘Cyrus,” he replied, ‘‘to save 
her from servitude I would willingly lay down my 
life.” 

“Let each have his own again,” said Cyrus; and 
when he departed one spoke of his clemency, another 
of his valor, another of his beauty and the graces of 
his person; upon which Tigranes asked his wife if she 
thought him handsome. 

“Really,” said she, “I did not look at him.” 

“ At whom, then, did you look?” 

“ At him who offered to lay down his life for me.” 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that he should 
lay down his life for his friends.” Tigranes was will- 
ing to die for his wife. But while we were yet ene- 
mies Christ died for us. How far this love all earthly 
love excels! 

The wife of Tigranes did not look at the king in his 
beauty. She could only look on him who was willing 
to die for ber. What shall we desire in heaven more 
than to look upon the face of him who did die for us? 
There is-beauty, glory, infinitely resplendent glory in 
heaven, and eye hath not seen, nor heart conceived it, 
but nothing there will so attract the believer's gaze as 
the face of Him who died for sinners. Wonderful love! 
And we may look on him and 


leve him forever. 


EASTERN SALUTATIONS.—An incidental occurrence 
between Gaza and Ashkelon showed us the meaning 
of Elisha’s command to his servant Gehazi, to salute 
no man by the way. A Bedouin acquaintance of one 
of our camel drivers, meeting him on the road, the 
two friends occupied no small time in salutations. 
They kissed each other five times on the cheek, holding 
the hand at the same time, then asked three or four 
questions of each other; and not till this was done did 
they resume their journey. If Gehazi, a man so well 
known, had done this to every one he met, he would 
not have reached Carmel before his master. 
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Bigehoard for Beilsren. 


A CHRISTMAS-BOX FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


“What is the matter with Annie Lynch?” asked 
gay little Belle Walters of a group of her school- 
mates; ‘seems to me she’s always crying lately, or 
else looking so doleful it's ten times worse than tears.” 

The morning session of school had just closed, and 
the girls were gathered about the fire in the recita- 
tion-room, eating their lunch and talking noisily. 
Annie Lynch sat apart from the rest by one of the 
large windows, her face pressed against -the. pane, 
down which the Winter rain was beating and dripping, 
and a sad, slow rain of tears that crept down her 
cheeks kept time with the drops without. The girls 
all glanced toward her as Belle spoke, and one of them 
answered in a lower tone, 

“O, do n't you know, Belle, her father was coming 
home on a furlough to spend Christmas, and they were 
all so happy, and now they 've heard that he’s sick in 
the hospital at Nashville, and perhaps he may die 
there?” 

“ He is n't so very sick,” said Mary Fowler. “ Mrs. 
Lynch told mother that he was only worn-out by hard 
marching and lack of food, and that he thought a lit- 
tle rest would cure him; but father says he's more 
likely to die than if he had a fever, or had lost an 
arm, for he was just in the condition to sink away 
and die of homesickness and lack of nursing.” 

“Poor Annie!” said Sarah Marshall, “no wonder 
she looks so sad to hear us all talking so much about 
Christmas, and what a good time we are going to 
have. I wonder if they have any Christmas in the 
hospitals.” 

“I wish I was a fairy,” said Belle Walters, “like 
the fairies they tell about in story-books; I know 
what I’d do. I'd call all my subjects together and 
we'd go to every hospital in the country and hang 
the walls with beautiful wreaths and banners, and set 
splendid Christmas-trees every-where, all full of lights 
and gifts for every body, and then when the poor sick 
fellows opened their eyes there would be bells ringing, 
and music playing, and all as lovely as fairy-land. 
Would n’t it be splendid?” 

“Splendid/” echoed some of the girls; but Mary 
Fowler said quietly, 

“If you could do so much as that, Belle, you might 
just as well cure them all and send them home; or 
you might bring their friends to take care of them. 
I’m sure, Mr. Lynch would rather see his wife and 
Annie than the finest Christmas-trees in the world.” 

“So he would,” said little Belle; and then she 
added sadly, “I do wish I could do something to make 
them a merry Christmas.” 

“Shall I tell you how?” asked their teacher, coming 
forward from the desk where she had been sitting. 

“O, do tell us,” exclaimed several of the girls, mak- 
ing room for Miss Johnson by the fire. 





Before she sat down she drew Annie Lynch gently 
away from the window and seated her on a ‘ow 
bench by her side, still ‘keeping hold of her hand as 
she talked. 

“T believe, children,” said she, ‘that these poor 
soldiers in hospitals often suffer more from loneliness 
and a sort of desolate, homesick feeling than {from 
real disease. They feel neglected and forsaken, and 
we do n’t at all realize what little things will comfort 
and cheer them up. _ Why, one of the nurses told me 
that she had seen more good done by a little child 
that ran prattling through the hospital where she was 
for half a day than could have been done by a regi- 
ment of doctors. Now, these men will all remember 
Christmas, and think of the dear ones at home, and I 
want you should help some of them to share your 
happiness. Every one of you girls can put up two or 
three little packages containing something that will 
please and interest the soldiers, and then we will put 
them all in a box and send it-to the nearest hospital 
to be distributed to the soldiers. Raise your hands all 
that will do this.” 

Miss Johnson counted the eager hands that were 
raised among the girls, and said, 

“ Twenty-one hands; now if each one of you should 
make out four packages, that would be eighty-four, 
and I will add enough to bring the number up to one 
hundred. 1 suppose there are usually about fifty men 
in one ward of a hospital, so we should have enough 
to go through two wards.” 

“But what shall we put in?” asked Sarah Marshall; 
“such things as candy, and nuts, and raisins?” 

“No,” said Miss Johnson, “for in many cases it 
might injure the soldiers to eat them, and the surgeons 
would not allow it. But you can make little needle- 
books and comfort-bags, and ¢tock them with needles, 
and pins, and thread, and scissors, and you can send 
dissecting-maps, and curious puzzles, and packs of 
these beautiful colored pictures, such as “ Butterflies 
of America,” and “ Wild Flowers,” and a great many 
different series that you can find at the book-stores. 
And you can send books, and nice warm hospital 
slippers, and any thing you think would comfort or 
amuse the soldiers, only you must remember that 
lying all day and night with nothing to interest them, 
they are more like little children than grown-up men, 
and any thing that would please you would please 
them. It is only to let them see that we remember 
and love them.” 

“But how shall we get the money?” asked Nettie 
Dean; “I have n’t a cent in the world.” 

“Almost all of you will receive something in the 
shape of Christmas-presents,” said Miss Johnson, “ and 
I am sure your parents will allow you to have the 
same they would cost to spend for the soldiers, if you 
are really willing to give up your presents for them. 
And I dare say most of you have interesting books at 
home, or could make many things without any expense 
but your own labor.” 
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“I've got a Chinese puzzle,” said Belle Walters, 
“and I mean to send that. Howard used to work 
over it when he cut his knee and had to lie on the 
sofa so long. He found out how to get the rings all 
right, but I never could do it.” 

“You will have to go right about it,” said Miss 
Johnson, “for the box ought to go a week before 
Christmas, so as to be sure of reaching them in time. 
You may bring all the packages you can get ready to 
my room on Saturday and I will show you how to 
put them up neatly, and if any of your little friends 
wish to join us we shall be very glad to have them.” 

The children entered so heartily into their teacher's 
project that their lessons were almost in danger of 
neglect. But, as Jenny Wood eagerly remarked, “ it 
was very odd that even Mr. Foster himself gave out 
such short lessons, and very lucky, too, now that they 
were all so busy.” 

A happy troup of children crowded into Miss John- 
son’s room on the appointed day, and not one had 
failed to find plenty of things for the “ soldier’s Christ- 
mas-box.” There were also many contributions from 
others, so that Miss Johnson and the older girls had 
their hands full to put up the different packages. As 
each one was completed it was marked with a card 
bearing the name of the donor and a list of the con- 
tents. This was so that the surgeons might know 
without opening it that it contained nothing injurious 
to the sick, for they are required to inspect every 
thing that goes to them. There were a great many 
books, and stockings, and soft slippers, packages of 
pictures, lead-pencils and paper, two or three dissect- 
ing-maps, one transparent slate, with a lot of outline 
pictures for copying, and out of all the variety there 
were only one or two articles that Miss Johnson 
thought necessary to reject. 

“Now,” said she, “there is one thing more to be 
done, and that is for every one of you to send a sim- 
ple little letter with your packages. A very few lines 
will do, only write as if you were sending a Christmas- 
gift to some friend whom you loved. You can most 
of you write, and the rest can get some one at home 
to do it for them.” : 

By the middle of the next week the box was ready 
to go, and a benevolent gentleman very kindly offered 
to pay the express charges; so it was started on its 
journey, carefully directed to the hospital at N., and 
marked in the corner, “Christmas- Box for the Soldiers.” 
Inside of the box was the following letter to the 
chaplain in charge from Miss Johnson: 


Dear Sir,—The children of my department of the publio | 


school in 8. have sent these Christmas gifts to the sick sol- 
diers in your hospital. The packages have been put up 
under my supervision, and contain nothing excepting the 
articles mentioned on the cards. We suppose there are 
enough for two and perhaps three wards, and it is our wish 
that you would distribute them in the wards where you think 
them most needed, omitting no one as long as they last, so 
that no one may feel slighted. We wish we could send to 
every poor, lonely soldier in the country; but we must be 
satisfied with doing the very little whicli is in our power. 


Now, dear little children all over the land who will 
read this story, I am going to tell you’ about that 
Christmas-box; how it reached the hospital, and what 
the soldiers thought of it, but not now. It would 
make my story too long, and besides I have something 





else to say to you. Do you know how many hospitals 
there are all over the land crowded full of our noble 
soldiers, sick and wounded, who might be cheered and 
comforted by such boxes from you? I have seen 
them by hundreds lying in their beds in long rows up 
and down the hospital wards, lying there in dreary 
suffering for days and weeks without a pleasant thing 
to make them smile. Are you going to let them spend 
the merry Christmas and the happy New- Year's days 
without trying to bring them a little pleasure? How 
many schools, day schools and Sunday schools, will 
follow Miss Johnson’s directions and send boxes for 
Christmas or New-Year's to the hospital nearest them? 
Teachers, will you not lead your scholars in this en- 
terprise and assist them to accomplish an untold 
amount of good? 


JUVENILE Economy.—We know a little chubby- 
faced boy who, being taken down town and suited to 
a new jacket and pants by his father, made the fol- 
lowing remark as they were about to take the cars for 
home: “ Now, father, you have spent so much money 
on me to-day that I can’t bear to have you spend any 
more; so you just jump in the car and ride home, and 
I'll trot along on the sidewalk and save you three 
cents.” There was thoughtfulness for an eight-year 
old! 


A Boy's THovuaut.—" Now, I suppose I shall have 
to be very good, grandmamma, because we have got 
this baby, for mother won’t want her to be naughty, 
and she will be if I am.” So said a little fellow look- 
ing earnestly up into his grandmother’s face; and 
every one will allow what his grandmother says, “ that 
it is a very good little piece of reasoning.” It is well 
for all young folks to remember that they can not be 
good or naughty for themselves alone, they will always 
influence somebody or other to be like them. 


Mamma’s D1Amonps.—I am going to keep all my 
pennies,” said, little Kate to her sister. “I have 
fifteen in my bank, and by and by I can buy a dia- 
mond cross for mamma. She will look so pretty with 
it on her black dress.” é 

“O, mamma does not care for such things,” said 
Emma. 

“ But how do you know?” 

“ Because, the other day, when I asked her if she 
would not like to have a ring like that of Mrs. H., 
so beautiful and shining, she kissed me a great many 
times, and said ‘the only diamond she wished for were 
those she saw in our eyes when good and happy.’” 

“Well, then, I will buy her some other present,” 
added Kate, “ for I love her so much.” 

“‘T think,” said Emma, “ that mamma does not care 
for presents; she would rather see us good. If we 
love her, we must try to obey her always and quick; 
that is what I mean to do.” 

“If ye love me, keep my commandments,” says 
Christ to his disciples. 


In THE DarK.—Our little three-year old had been 
accustomed, from hearing himself called “ petty,” to 
apply the title to himself. In his childhood, of course, 
his ma kept the light burning at night. One night 
the light went out, and he, awaking, and finding him- 
self in the dark, cried out lustily, “ Mamma, take the 
dark out of petty’s eyes.” 
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Magsife Bleanings. 


THE FAITHFUL Pastor.—A correspondent has fur- 
nished the following items illustrative of the character 
and pastoral devotedness of a great and good man— 
Rev. Dr. Winslow, of the Presbyterian Church, Bos- 
ton. Having reached us too late for a place in the 
body of the number, we cheerfully accord it room 
among our gleanings. We devoutly thank God for 
the faithful, pious, and earnest ministers of the Gospel 
he has been giving to the Church to meet the times of 
trial and peril which have come upon us, and we unite 
with4our sister denomination in mourning the loss of 
this evangelical and holy man: 


Among the most influential and useful ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church was the late Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
D. D. For more than thirty years he was prominent as a 
pastor, author, educator, and contributor to the reviews and 
press. In all these relations he sustained himself with 
marked ability and success. But no portion of his life and 
Jabors are pleasanter to recall than his services as a minister 
of the Gospel. We remember him twenty years ago as the 
successor of Dr. Lyman Beecher in the Bowdoin-Street 
Church, Boston. During that ministry of twelve years 
blessed fruits were the results of Dr. Winslow’s arduous and 
faithful labors. Every year of his pastorate was sealed with 
abundant evidence that the Holy Spirit shed its quickening 
influence upon the congregation. The records of the Massa- 
chusetts Association show that no Church in that State ever 
had a greater increase of membership than the Bowdoin- 
Street Church in the same number of years. Several parishes 
were formed from it. It was Mr. Winslow’s practice to throw 
his whole soul into the work. He held meetings of prayer, 
and preached upon the great theme of salvation, as other 
ministers are accustomed to preach; but he also did his 
Master’s work in person. Said a distinguished clergyman of 
him, ‘‘ He went into more houses and addressed more people 
on the subject of religion in person than any other minister 
of my acquaintance.” Dr. Winslow collected around him a 
large body of young men. He delivered them lectures on 
habits of economy and the laws of health and improvement. 
The merchants and professional men all received lessons of 
cheer and wisdom. A wonderful adaptability to time, cir- 
cumstance, and various classes of people seemed to belong to 
his nature as a part of himself. The lectures to young men 
were circulated by tens of thousands in this and different 
lands. The little manual, ‘‘ Are you a Christian?” still cir- 
culsates here and abroad. Dr. Winslow also used his talents 
in the discussion of doctrinal subjects. In this way he ex- 
erted an influence upon a certain class of doubters and 
skeptics. His sermons on the Trinity, while stamping their 
author with the indisputable evidence of ability, and gaining 
for him a wide reputation, produced a happy effect upon many 
minds in Boston. The Scotch divine, Dr. Chalmers, pro- 
nounced them the ablest he had ever seen. These were 
among Mr. Winslow’s publications while a pastor in Boston. 
Wherever he ministered it was with the same happy results. 
The spirit of the Most High attended him in all his labors. 
And why is it that this good man, like Doddridge, Payson, 
Henry Martyn, and many others, was suv much blessed of 
Heaven? He was, first of all, a man of effectual fervent 
prayer. He was earnest, versatile, wonderfully adaptative, 
full of sympathy, able to speak words of significance and 
conviction, and yet often full of pathos and persuasion. We 
seem now to hear his voice, as of old it was heard in that 
Boston church. Unceasing activity of mind and body fol- 
lowed him through life. And this activity he imparted to all 


with whom he had to do. “I love to think of his active 
Vou. XXIV.—48 





mind exploring eternity,” said one who was formerly a 
brother minister with him in Boston. His discourses dwelt 
much on heaven and the rest in store for the redeemed. 
Heaven was to him a place of infinite attractions. We read 
of his last hours that he sung, 


“There is a land of pure delight ;”” 


and we can realize how delightful heaven ever appeared to 
him, and must have appeared when the eternal world was 
just ready to break upon his vision. 

Others have written of this good man’s talents and his 
labors in the field of philosophy, theology, and education; 
but we have dwelt upon the noblest phase of his life’s history, 
and spoken of him as the minister of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
His life, and that of his brother, Rev. Dr. Myron Winslow, 
of the American Board of Missions, passed in the burning 
Indian clime among the heathen, are fragrant to recall, and 
serve as bright examples of the excellency and perfectness of 
the Christian religion. 


THE LovER AND THE EcHo.—We clip the following 
from the New York Observer: 


Lover. Echo! mysterious nymph, declare 
Of what you ’re made, and what you are— 


Echo. Air! 
Lover. ’Mid air, and cliff, and places high, 

Sweet Echo! listening, love, you lie— 
Echo. You lie! 


Lover. Thou dost resuscitate dead sounds— 
Hark! how my voice revives, resounds! 


Echo. Zounds ! 
Lover. I’ll question thee before I go— 

Come, answer me more apropos! 
Echo. Poh! Poh! 


Lover. Tell me, fair nymph, if e’er you saw 
So sweet a girl as Pheebe Shaw! 
Pshaw! 
. Say, what will turn that frisking coney 
Into the toils of matrimony ? 
Money ! 
. Has Phoebe not a heavenly brow? 
Is it not white as pearl—as snow ? 


Echo. Ass! no! 
Lover. Her eyes! Was ever such a pair? 

Are the stars brighter than they are? 
Echo. They are! 


Lever. Echo, thou liest, but can ’t deceive me; 
Her eyes eclipse the stars, believe me— 


Echo. Leave me! 
Lover. But come, thou saucy, pert romancer, 

° Who is as fair as Phebe? Answer. 

Echo. Ann, sir! 


Faitu.—I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others; 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy; but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and I believe most useful to 
me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to every other 
blessing; for it makes life a disq@pline of goodness, creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over 
the decay the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous 
of all lights; awakens life even in death, and from cor- 
ruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity; makes 
an instrument of torture and shame the ladder of ascent 
to paradise; and far above all combination of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most delightful visions, palms, and ama- 
ranths, the gardens of the blessed, the security of everlasting 
joys, where the sensualist and the skeptic view only gloom, 
decay, annihilation.—Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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Biterarg, Brientific, anf Biatistien) Siems. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT IN THE METHODIsT EPisco- 
PAL CHuRcH.—The “ Minutes of the East Baltimore 
Conference” contains a tabular exhibit of several items 
connected with the question of ministerial support in 
our Church. The items are gathered from the Minutes 
of forty-one Conferences. We would like to reprint 
the table, but the width of our column will not admit 
of this. We, therefore, substitute the following sum- 
mary: 


Total number of claimants reported............sscesseeees 4,908 
Total AMOURE OF CURING... .ccccccecccccssscececcoscsesfeces 2,141,561 
SET AE DIED cca tntncnscecqcsnesececnssseqintacseseced 2,013,452 
Amount of deficiency.............cccsssecseees vstemodesceke $134,7 

Average per Claimant. ...........cccccccscesssssssccscseseeeces $410.24 
Number of deficient claimants...............csscseseecesreee 1,630 
Number of members in Conferences reported........ 688,443 
AWOREGD HOE MOMDET oivcceccccccveccoveccsccesscceccdsccesevesnsed $2.92 


In glancing over the full table we observe the fol- 
lowing facts: It includes $5,437.56 received from the 
Missionary Society by the Kansas Conference; and 
doubtless several thousand dollars, not reported as 
such in the other Conferences, came from this source: 
The highest average per claimant is paid by the New 
Jersey Conference, $641.17; the next in rank are the 
Newark, $528.49; and Philadelphia, $503.94. The New 
Jersey and Newark were not embraced in the table 
published last year. The lowest average is the Indi- 
ana Conference, $220.15. The most liberal Conference, 
in proportion to its membership, is the Minnesota, 
which pays $4.99 per member; the next in rank are 
the Genesee, $4.79, and the North-West Wisconsin, 
$4.56. The payments credited last year to the New 
England and Providence Conferences embraced, inad- 
vertently, the house rents; this year the rent is not 
included. They are, however, among the most liberal 
of our Annual Conferences. The general average of 
the forty-one Conferences is $410.24 per claimant, and 
$2.92 per Church member—a slight increase over the 
average reported in the thirty-three Conferences in 
1862. 

The Secretary adds the following note: Since pre- 
paring the above table, I have received a copy of the 


Minutes of the California Conference, in which I dis- } 


cover that one hundred preachers have received an 
average of $694.24; and 3,944 members—with the as- 


sistance of their outside friends—have contributed an, 


average of $17.60 per member. This, however, is from 
the “land of gold.” 


THE AMERICAN BoarD.—The income of the past 
year is as follows: From donations, $428,511.14; from 
legacies, $89,610.79; m other sources, $13,861.84; 
making a total of $531,983.77. The expenditures of 
the year were $522,164.38. The debt with which the 
year began—$6,184.95—is canceled, therefore; and there 
was a balance in the treasury, September 1st, of $3,- 
634.44. One year ago, when their receipts for the 
previous year Were only $389,946, they unanimously 
resolved to try to raise for the ensuing year $500,000. 
They have exceeded that sum by almost $32,000. That 
noble effort to advance their contributions last year 





has greatly encouraged and strengthened them to take 
another step forward. They as unanimously resolved 
at this meeting to raise for the coming year six hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Ovr GerMAN Work.—Dr. Nast gives, in the Apol- 
ogist, a summary of our German work in this country, 
from which it appears that since the commencement of 
that work in 1836 its itinerant ministry has lost, by 
death, thirty-one members; by location, forty-three; by 
expulsion, four; by withdrawal from the Church, four- 
teen; by discontinuance of preachers on trial, forty- 
four; by transfer to the English work, six; by transfer 
to Germany, eight. 

The Central German Conference, embracing the Ger- 
man work hitherto connected with the Cincinnati, 
North Ohio, and South-Eastern Indiana Conferences, 
according to last year’s Minutes, counts 83 preachers, 
8,877 members, probationers included; 130 churches, 
48 parsonages, the whole valued at $210,700; 135 Sun- 
day schools, 1,439 teachers and officers, 7,292 scholars. 
Last year’s contributions from this part of the work 
were: For Missionary Society, $7,052.62; for tract cause, 
$209.48; Conference claimants, $569.50. 

The North-Western German Conference, embracing 
the German work hitherto connected with the Rock 
River and Minnesota Conferences, and the Galena dis- 
trict of the Upper Iowa Conference, counts 70 preach- 
ers, 5,016 members; 108 churches, 48 parsonages, the 
whole valued at $118,395; 145 Sunday schools, 1,214 
teachers and officers, 4,707 scholars. The contributions 
of last year were: For Missionary Society, $3,891.17; 
for tract cause, $130.97; for Conference claimants, 
$297.82. 

The South-West German Conference, embracing the 
German work hitherto connected with the Illinois, 
Southern Illinois, and Kansas Conferences, and. the 
Burlington German district of the Upper Iowa Con- 
ference, counts 78 preachers, 5,677 members; 84 
churches, 24 parsonages, the whole valued at $152,251; 
97 Sunday schools, 765 teachers and officers, 4,408 
scholars. Last year’s contributions were: For Mis- 
sionary Society, $3,238.15; for tract cause, $221; for 
Conference claimants, $456.75. 

The German work connected with the New York 


Conference has 21 preachers, 2,316 members; 22 


churches, 14 parsonages, the whole valued at $98,100; 
33 Sunday schools, 484 teachers and officers, 2,822 
scholars. The contributions in 1863 were: For Mis- 
sionary Society, $609.34; for tract cause, $50:27; for 
Conference claimants, $181.67. 

In 1863 we had ‘a our home German work 235 tray- 
eling preachers, 22,088 members and probationers; 340 
church edifices and 130 parsonages, valued at $579,446; 
410 Sunday schools, 3,902 officers and teachers, and 
19,229 scholars. The amount contributed for missions 
was $14,791. The Christian Apologist had 12,770 sub- 
scribers, besides 8,600 copies which were circulated in 
the army. 
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THE AWFUL SCENERY OF THE Moon.—Among the 
many terribly-sublime scenes with which the moon’s 
surface must abound, none can be grander than that 
which presents itself to the spectator were he placed 
inside one of those volcanic craters, Tycho, for instance, 
surrounded on every side by the most terrific evidences 
of volcanic force in its wildest features. In such a 
position he would have before him, standing up from 
the vast plain below, a mighty, obelisk-shaped mount- 
ain of some nine thousand feet in hight, casting its 
black shadow over the plateau; and partly up its slope 
he would see an amphitheatrical range of mountains 
beyond, which, in spite of their being about forty 
miles distant, would appear almost in his immediate 
proximity—owing to the absence of that “aerial per- 
spective” which, in terrestrial scenery, imparts a soft- 
ened aspect to the distant object—so near, indeed, as 
to reveal every cleft and chasm to the naked eye. 

This strange commingling of near and distant ob- 
jects, the inevitable visual consequence of the absence 
of atmosphere or water, must impart to lunar scenery 
a terrible aspect—a stern wildness which may aptly be 
termed unearthly. And when we seek to picture to 
ourselves, in addition to the lineaments and condi- 
tion of the lunar landscape, the awful effect of an 
absolutely black firmament, in which every star visi- 
ble above the horizon would shine with a steady brill- 





iancy—all causes of scintillation or twinkling being | 
absent, as these effects are due to the presence of vari- | 
| of the world in about the same time that it requires to 


ously-heated strata, or currents in our atmosphere—or 
of the vivid and glaring sunshine, with which we have 
nothing to compare in our subdued solar illumination, 
made more striking by the contrast of an intensely- 
black sky; if, we say, we would picture to ourselves 
the wild and unearthly scene that would thus be pre- 
sented to our gaze, we must search for it in the recol- 
lection of some fearful dream.—Quarterly Journal of 
Science. 


WATT, THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-ENGINE.— 
A young man wanting to sell spectacles in London, 
petitions the*corporation to allow him to open a little 
shop without paying the fees of freedom, and he is 
refused. He goes to Glasgow, and the corporation re- 
fuse him there. He makes the acquaintance of some 
members of the University, who find him very intelli- 
gent, and who permit him to open his shop within their 
walls. He does not sell spectacles and magic lanterns 
enough to occupy all his time; he occupies himself at 
intervals in taking asunder and remaking all the ma- 
chines he can come at. He finds there are books on 
mechanics written in foreign languages. He borrows a 
dictionary, and learns those languages to read those 
books. The University people wonder at him, and 
they are fond of dropping into his little room in the 
evenings, to tell him what they are doing, and to look 
at the queer instruments he constructs. A machine in 
the University collection wants repairing, and he is 
employed. He makes a new machine. The steam- 
engine is constructed; and the giant mind of James 
Watt stands out before the world—the herald of a new 
force of civilization. Was Watt educated? Where 
was he educated? At his own workshop, and in the 
best manner. Watt learned Latin when he wanted it 
for his business. He learned French and German; 
but these things were tools, not ends. He used them 


to promote his engineering plans, as he used lathes and 
levers.—Fincher’s Trades’ Review. 


THE First LocomotTives.—The first locomotives in 
the United States, says the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, were brought over from England by Horatio 
Allen, of New York, in the Fall of 1829, or the Spring 
of 1830; and one of them was set up on the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, at Carbondale, Penn., but being 
found too heavy for the track, its use was abandoned. 
The first locomotive constructed in this country was 
built by the West Point foundery, at New York, in 
1830, for the South Carolina Railroad, and named the 
Phenix. A second engine was built the same year, by 
the same establishment and for the same road, and 
named the West Point. In the Spring of 1831 a third 
engine was built by the same establishment for the 
Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, from Albany to Sche- 
nectady, and called the De Witt Clinton; this was the 
first locomotive run in the State of New York. The 
first Stephenson locomotive ever imported into this 
country was the Robert Fulton. This engine was 
brought out in the Summer of 1831, for the Mohawk 
and Hudson Railroad: it was subsequently rebuilt, and 
named the John Bull. 


WonpeErs OF THE UNIVERSE.—What assertion will 
make one believe that in one second of time, one beat 
of the pendulum of a clock, a ray of light travels 
152,000 miles, and would, therefore, perform the tour 


wink with your eyelids, and in much less than a swift 


| runner occupies in taking a single stride? What mor- 





tal can be made to believe, without demonstration, that 
the sun is almost a million times larger than the earth? 
and that although so remote from us, a cannon-ball, 
shot directly toward it, and maintaining its full speed, 
would be twenty years in reaching it, yet it affects the 
earth by its attraction in an appreciable instant of 
time? Who would not ask for demonstration, when 
told that a gnat’s wing, in its ordinary flight, beats 
many hundred times in a second? or that there exists 
animated and regularly-organized beings, many thou- 
sands of whose bodies laid together would not extend 
an inch? But what are these to the astonishing truths 
which modern optical inquiries have disclosed, which 
teach that every point of a medium through which a 
ray of light passes, is affected with a succession of 
periodical movements, regularly recurring at equal 
intervals, no less than five hundred millions of millions 
of times in a single second? That it is by such move- 
ments communicated to the nerves of the eye that we 
see; nay, more, that it is the difference in the fre- 
quence of their recurrence which affects us with the 
sense of the diversity of color? That, for instance, in 
acquiring the sensation of redness, our eyes are affected 
four hundred and eighty-two millions of millions of 
times—of yellowness, five hundred and forty-two mill- 
ions of millions of times—and of violet, seven hundred 
and seven millfons of millions of times per second? 
Do not such things sound more like the ravings of 
madmen than the sober conclusions of people in their 
waking senses? They are, yevertheless, conclusions to 
which any one may certainly arrive, who will only be 
at the trouble of examining the chain of reasoning by 
which they have been obtained. 
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AnoTHER Discovery AT Pompeirt.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Star writes from Naples as follows: 
“One of the latest acquisitions to the Neapolitan 
Museum is a Roman calendar, disinterred at Pompeii, 
in the neighborhood of the Gate of Isis. This monu- 
ment appears, in all essential respects, to bear a close 
similarity to the calendar discovered several years ago, 
either at Pompeii or elsewhere, dhd a representation 
of which is to be found in most of the manuals treat- 
ing of Italian antiquities. It consists of a square 
block of white marble, having on each of its four 
sides the information relating to three months of the 
year. First come the signs of the Zodiac, followed by 
the number of days in each month, the indication of 
the nones, distinguished by the epithets quintane or 
septimane, according to the days of the month on 
which they fall. The ides are not given, as they come 
always just eight days after the nones; but the hours 
of day and of night are carefully marked, the whole 


numbers being represented by Roman figures, the 
halves by the letter 8, and the quarters by horizontal 
strokes. At the periods of the Winter solstice are 
read the words hiemis initium. All the above men- 
tioned particulars are drawn up in perpendicular 
columns. There are besides instructions respecting the 
principal agricultural operations to be undertaken in 
each month, with the names of the divinities to be 
worshiped, and the religious festivals and rites to be 
observed, with particular injunctions to the pious cul- 
tivator not to be remiss in this part of his duty if he 
wish his labors to prosper. On the upper surface of 
the block is the engraved figure of Apollo driving the 
car of the sun, and on the lower surface Ceres gather- 
ing ears of corn in a field.” 


New Srate.—Another State has been added to the 
Union. Nevada, just admitted by proclamation of the 





President, makes the thirty-sixth in the National Union. 





Riterary 


BOOKS RECEIVED FROM CARLTON & PORTER, N. Y. 


(1.) Love ry Marriage. A AHistorical Study. 
Lady Rachel Russell. By Guizot. Translated from 
the French by Marguerite O. Stevens. 16mo. Pp. 
159.—This is an excellent translation of a little work 
which, at the time when it appeared, produced no little 
excitement in the Parisian reading public. The name 
of Guizot was sufficient to turn universal attention to 
it, and the title, so peculiarly French, attracted general 
interest. Many doubtless were destined to be disap- 
pointed, when, instead of finding a volume of romance 
and sentiment, they found “the veteran writer had 
delineated, in his severest historic style, an example, 
in noble life, of the purest moral nobleness, a romance 
of reality, full of human tenderness and religious 
beauty.” This is the character of the work; it is an 
admirably-drawn pen-portrait of Lady Rachel Russell, 
wife of the unhappy Lord William Russell, a pure 
patriot and genuine Christian, who was beheaded un- 
der the order of Charles II. Lady Rachel was oue 
of the purest and most noble characters found in En- 
glish history, and her story as told by Guizot is one 
of most touching interest and tenderness. We have 
succeeded in securing an excellent portrait of Lady 
Rachel, which we have given to the engraver, and 
which we hope soon to present to our readers. In the 
mean time we would recommend every lady to pur- 
chase and read this most interesting book. 


(2.) RrirUAL oF THE METHODIST Episcopal CHURCH. 
8vo. Pp. 152.—This edition of the Ritual is gotten up 
in excellent style—free, open page—good-sized type— 
fine paper, morocco binding—gilt-edged; it is really a 
beautiful book, and will be an ornament to the pulpit, 
the pew, and the center-table, in all which places it 
ought to be found. It contains the prescribed forms 
of the Church for the baptism of infants, the baptism 
of adults, the reception of members, the administration 


Hotires. 


of the Lord’s Supper, the solemnization of matrimony, 


| the burial of the dead, the consecration of bishops, of 


elders, and of deacons, the laying of the corner-stone, 
and the dedication of a church. In many of these 
services the people are expected to participate, and the 
Ritual provides for frequent responses on the part of 
the people. We know no reason why this book should 
not be found in every pew in our churches, and in 
every Methodist family. 


(3.) Tae ANTHEM-Book oF THE METHODIST EPIs- 
copaAL CHuRcH. By C. C. Converse and S. J. Goode- 
nough. Pp. 236.—This is the third of the “ musical 
series” published by Carlton & Porter for the use of 
ourChurch. “ The Sweet Singer” and “ Church Singer” 
have met with such cordial reception as to encourage 
the publishers to complete the series, and thus supply 
all the wants of the Church with a standard musical 
literature. We like very much the appearance of this 
“ Anthem-Book.” We are not much of a judge of 
music, but find names enough of illustrious composers 
among the authors of the pieces contained here, to 
guarantee an anthem-book of the very highest order. 
It contains sixty-eight anthems, adapted to a great 


"| variety of occasions, and composed by thirty-two dif- 


ferent authors. As far as we are capable of judging, 

we are ready to agree with the publishers, that “ taking 

the three books together, they form a repertory of 

sterling music such as every lover of sacred song must 

highly prize.” 

BOOKS FROM THE SAME PUBLISHERS, PUBLISHED FOR 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


(1.) ADVENTURES OF A MissIONARY; or, Rivers of 
Water in a Dry Place. Being an Account of the In- 
troduction of the Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, and 
of Mr. Moffatt’s Missionary Travels and Labors. 16mo. 
Pp. 295.—An admirable book: every youth that can 
get hold of it will be delighted in reading it. It has 





eight illustrations. 
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(2.) FaTHER’s Cominc Home: A Story of the Chris- 
tie Family, and what they did to Welcome their Father 
Home. By the Author of “Weldon Woods,” etc. 16mo. 
Pp. 220. Four Iilustrations—A delightful home-story 
for the little ones. Be sure and get it, children, and 
if it does not keep you alive with interest from the 
first page to the last, and teach you many a sweet and 
good lesson, then we are mistaken either in you or in 
the book. 


(3.) LirTLE Fanny, and other Simple Stories for 
very Little Readers. Square 18mo. Pp. 108.—A beau- 
tiful little book, with plenty of pictures and of good 
reading for the wee ones, 


The following are for the regular Sunday school li- 
brary. We give them with their library number, and 
recommend them all as being safe, pure, and interest- 
ing books for the Sabbath school: 

100. Down IN A MINE; or, Buried Alive. By the 
Author of the Story of a Pocket Bible. Five Illustra- 
tions. 


101. ARcHIE’s DREAM. Being the Story of a Boy 
who Learned to Feel for Others through a Dream, in 
which he Stood in his Neighbor's Shoes. By A. L. O. 
E. Four Illustrations. 


733. LEGENDS OF NEw ENGLAND. By Julia Gill 
and Frances Lee. Four Illustrations. 


734. SHooTtina AT A Mark. A Story for Boys. 
Four Illustrations. 


735. A Happy New YEAR. The Story of a Boy 
who hunted for the Little Foxes. By the Author of 
“Tittle Nobody,” “Eight Years Old,” ete. Three Illus- 
trations. 


736. HELEN MauRIcE; or, The Daughter at Home. 
Six Illustrations. 


737. Harry AsutTon’s WIsH; or, The Two Ladders. 
And other Stories. Four Illustrations. 


738. THE CuristMAS BraAcELET. By 8. S. T. C. 


Three Illustrations. 


739. THE WEED WITH AN ILL NAME: Being an 
Account of what Happened to George and Fanny Frank- 
lin During their Visit at the Elms. By the Author of 
“The Story of a Pocket Bible,” ete. Three Illustrations. 


II. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FROM SARGENT, WILSON, & HINKLE, 
CINCINNATI, 


From the above enterprising publishers of this city 
we have received the following series of school books: 

(1.) A Manuva. oF FREE GyMNaAsTIC AND DuMB.- 
Bett Exercises; for the School-Room and the Parlor. 
By James H. Smart. 16mo Pp. 64. Tllustrated. 


(2.) A Cuass-Book oF GEOGRAPHY, Containing a 
Complete Syllabus of Oral Instruction on the Method of 
Object Teaching. Also, Map Exercises, Systematically 
Arranged for Class Drill. By E. E. White, A. M. 
l6mo. Pp. 64. 


(3.) THE InstRUCTIVE SPELLER: Designed to Secure 
a Thorough Knowledge of the Elementary Sounds, and 





Correct Habits of Pronunciation and Orthography; Con- 
taining Dictation Exercises, and a Simple but Complete 
Study of Derivative Words, By D. F. De Wolf, A. M. 
12mo. Pp. 168. 

(4.) M’Gurrey’s NEwiy-RevisEp Eciectic SPELt- 
1nG-Book: Showing the Exact Sound of each Syllable, 
According to the most Approved Principles of English 
Orthoepy.. 16mo. Pp. 144. 


(5.) M’Gurrey’s New JuventLte SPEAKER: Con- 
taining more than Two Hundred Exercises, Original and 
Selected, for Reading and Speaking. 12mo. Pp. 228. 


(6.) M’GurFrEy’s New Eciectic READERS.— 


No.1. For Little Children. 16mo. Pp. 84. Illustrated. 
“ 2. For Young Learners. 16mo. Pp. 160. Iilus- 
trated. 
“ 3. For Young Learners. 16mo. Pp. 240. Illus- 
trated. 
“ 4. Instructive Lessons for the Young. 12mo. Pp. 216. 
“ §. Selected and Original Exercises for Schools. 12mo. 
Pp. 336. 
“ 6. Exercises in Rhetorical Reading. 12mo. Pp. 448. 
“ 9. High School Reader, Two Hundred Exercises. 


12mo. Pp. 480. 


(7.) PrnNEo’s GRAMMATICAL SERIEs. TI. S. Pinneo, 
A. E., SD. 
No.1. Primary Grammar for Beginners. 
“ 2. Analytical Grammar. Designed for Schools. 
“ 3. Guide to Composition. For Beginners. 


(8.) RAy’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES. By Joseph Ray, 
M. D. 
No.1. Primary Arithmetic. 
Tittle Learners. 
Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Practical Arithmetic. 
mies. 
. Higher Arithmetic. 
. Elementary Algebra. 
- Academies. 
. Higher Algebra. For Academies and Colleges. 

“ 7. Three Thousand Test Examples in Arithmetic. 

“ 8. Plain and Solid Geometry. For the Course. By 
Eli T. Tappan., M. A. 


Lessons and Tables for 


“ 2. 
« ¢ For Schools and Acade- 
For Advanced Classes. 

For Common Schools and 


There is no better evidence of the advancing pros- 
perity of our country, and of the widening intelligence 
of our people than is found in the admirable series of 
school books now being issued by various publishers; 
and our country furnishes no better examples of our 
national industry, enterprise, and success than these 
publishers of books for our schools. Among these 
princely publishers we would assign a very high place 
to Messrs. Sargent, Wilson, and Hinkle of this city— 
an old firm, distinguished for many years for enter- 
prise and generous sympathy with every good cause. 
Perhaps no establishment in the country has done 
more toward developing and then supplying the edn- 
cational wants of the great West. Educators, both in 
the East and West, have long ago discovered the mer- 
its of their several series of school books; they have 
been adopted in thousands of schools, and some of 
them have reached more ‘than the thousandth edition. 
Personally we have long known these books, and have 
used most of them. To the mathematical series we 
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would unhesitatingly assign a first position as text- 
books for common schools, academies, and seminaries; 
for. beginners and for the wants of common schools 
we would give a high place to the grammatical series 
of Professor Pinneo and the readers and spellers of 
Mr. M’Guffey. The whole set, as it lies on our table, 
characterized by adaptedness, system, accuracy, neat- 
ness of typography, and excellence, and even beauty 
of binding, we accept as a convincing evidence of the 
wonderful success of our national school system, and 
as a credit to the country and the age. 


III, 


(1.) A Report oF THE DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS 
in the Secret Sessions of the Conference Convention, for 
Proposing Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, Held at Washington, D. C.,in February, A. D. 
1861. By L. E. Chittenden, one of the Delegates. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. Pp. 626.—This is a 
record of the famous “Peace Convention,” in which 
the loyal part of the country tried the unsuccessful 
experiment of selling itself to the disaffected and trai- 
torous. Fortunately for the honor of the nation the 
disaffected would not bid, only a few offering to buy, 
and that on terms of sale that even the most cringing 
could not accept. Yet we are not sorry that the Peace 
Convention was held, and this evidence given to the 
world and future history, that every possible and hon- 
orable means, even to a point a little beyond honor, 
was used by the Government and the loyal part of the 
nation to avert the calamity of civil war. The book 
before us ought to find its way into every public and 
private library. 


(2.) Harrer’s Hanp-Book For TRAVELERS IN Ev- 
ROPE AND THE East: Being a Guide through France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Spain, Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Great Britain, and Ireland. By W. Pembroke 
Fetridge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
Double Columns. Pp. 459. $2.75.—We presume no 
one would think of going to Europe or of making the 





tour of the East without this guide-book; and even 
those who do not go, with a little effort of imagination 
could make 4 delightful excursion through all those 
lands by the help of this book so full, accurate, and 
minute in its details, 


(3.) PeTERson’s New Coox-Boox. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co. 12mo. Pp. 533. $2.—Ladies, this is the book 
for you. It contains over five hundred pages, and not 
only gives to the housekeeper, in plain and unmistaka- 
ble language, directions for cooking almost every con- 
ceivable article of food, but also some wholesome ad- 
vice relative to the employment and treatment of 
domestics, to the furnishing of dining-rooms, selecting 
of meats, fish, and poultry, the most dextrous modes 
of carving, how fruits and vegetables can be most eco- 
nomically preserved for Fall and Winter use, receipts 
for cakes, custards, puddings, etc., important facts 
relative to the removal of stains from articles of cloth- 
ing and carpets, and other useful information of the 
same character, and concluding with a number of use- 
ful medical recipes which should be known by every 
head of a household. 


(4.) LANDISFARN CHASE. A Novel. By T. Adol- 
phus Trollope. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 8vo., Double Columns. 
Pp. 274. Muslin. $2. 

(5.) THE HaunteD Tower. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Author of “The Earl's Heirs,” etc. Paper. 
50 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC.—1. Minutes of the Cincinnati Con- 
ference——2. A Sermon for the Times. By Rev. D. 
D. Buck, Pastar of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Canandaigua. 3. Memoir of David Hoover, a Pio- 
neer of Indiana. By Himself. Published by James 
Elder, Richmond, Ind.——4, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
September. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. 5. 
The Edinburgh Review, July. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. 














Reiter's Bable. 


THE CLOsE oF THE YEAR.—With the present num- 
ber we close the Repository for 1864. It has been our 
pleasure to labor on only about half of the volume, 
yet in that short time we have learned to love our 
work, to*feel a profound interest in its success, to ap- 
preciate more highly than it was possible for us to do 
before the value and importance of this periodical to 
the Church and the country, and to realize sensibly 
the responsibility that rests upon us in furnishing this 
monthly visit of literature to 35,000 of our families. 
As we look back over the successive numbers, and 
contemplate the mass of matter, equal to eight duo- 
decimo volumes of over four hundred pages each—the 
twenty-five beautiful engravings, portraits of noble 
men and women, and landscapes of foreign and home 
scenes—the biographical sketches, the essays, the tales, 





the incidents, the poetry, and the vast amount of mis- 


‘cellaneous matter in the one hundred and forty-four 


closely-printed pages of the “ Editor's Repository,” we 
can not but feel that the Repository is one of the pow- 
erful and indispensable agencies of the Church. As 
the present editor has had but little to do as yet in 
forming its character, we may be permitted to speak 
our honest convictions, and say, that in the chaste 
beauty of the paper, typography, and embellishments— 
in the purity, elevation, and Christian tone of its lit- 
erary matter, in the vast variety that it furnishes to 
its readers, and in its adaptation to all the wants of 
the Christian family, it is unequaled by any other 
monthly in the world. We know this is high praise, 
but it is sober and not beyond the truth. Did we 
doubt of our own judgment we would be at once re- 
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assured by the hundreds of complimentary and flatter- 
ing notices monthly given to the Repository by the 
press of the country. 

But in our brief editorial relation we have not only 
learned to appreciate the Repository, but have already 
begun to feel a deep interest in the thousands of fami- 
lies into which we send our monthly visitants, and 
in our tens of thousands of readers. We really 
have begun to feel as if we were acquainted with 
these families; nay, more, as if we were one of the 
intimate friends in each of these households. As we 
seat ourself month after month to gather together 
the material for each successive number, and hand out 
article after article to the printer, these precious fami- 
lies come up before our imagination, and start with 
reference to every article the questions, Is it adapted 
to these households? will it meet some want of these 
multitudes of readers? We analyze these families; we 
see the experienced, thoughtful father; the patient, 
anxious, loving mother; the elder hopeful, inquiring, 
maturing sons and daughters; and the joyous, happy, 
eager “ wee ones,” and for each and all we endeavor to 
select and prepare something. As a result of this oft 
repeated process, these families have become daguerreo- 
typed in our conception, and we fee] that in some sense 
there is a reciprocal relation between us, we belonging 
to them and they to us. May God bless these families 
into which the Repository enters, and continue to make 
its monthly visits a blessing to all their members, from 
the heads of these little flocks down to the lambs of 
the folds! 

Nor have our readers only awakened a deep and 
affectionate regard in our heart; we have felt ourself 
strangely drawn also toward our honored contributors, 
and have felt them to be intimately associated with us 
in furnishing the necessary material for keeping up the 
high character already attained by the Repository. 
We feel especially indebted. to our predecessor for 
making it possible for us to inherit so excellent a list 
of contributors, and we feel under manifold obligations 
to those contributors who have so‘cordially and cour- 
teously transferred their allegiance to the new editor. 
Dear contributors, we recognize at once a brotherly 
relationship with you, feel how much we are depend- 
ent upon you, and beg leave to reassure you that our 
necessity, as well as our good-will, will still impel us 
in the future to do the very best we can for your in- 
terests and our own. But few things have proved 
more interesting to us in our brief editorship than the 
short notes that accompany many of the contributions 
sent to us; and with these we may include the many 
little epistles which we receive from our readers. To 
all of these we would be pleased to reply, but this 
would be impossible; to do so would consume our 
whole time and leave none for our other dufies. We 
presume replies are scarcely ever expected; at least 
can scarcely ever be given, and with this understand- 
ing we assure our contributors and correspondents that 
we give a hearty welcome to those little notes. Grate- 
ful to you for the past, we still confidently anticipate 
your hearty codperation in the future. 

We can not close these acknowledgments without 
expressing our hearty thanks to our brother ministers 
who have continued their good offices in behalf of the 
Repository; who, in so many ways, have shown them- 





selves our friends, and on whom we feel we are so 
largely dependent for our future circulation. To those 
Conferences, too, that have so cordially indorsed “ the 
new editor,” and that have resolved to continue their 
good services for the Repository, we make our grate- 
ful acknowledgments. We have learned also to appre- 
ciate our indebtedness to our brother editors who have 
so kindly and courteously noticed our monthly issues. 
We believe that the best acknowledgments we can 
make to them will be our constant effort to maintain 
the high position they have assigned us as “the Queen 
of the Monthlies.” 

We close the year with devout thanksgivings to 
God for his favor and blessings, and for the prosperity 
he has been pleased to vouchsafe to us in the past; 
and humbly rely on his blessing for all prosperity in 
the future. May his choicest benedictions rest upon 
all our readers, contributors, brothers of the ministry, 
and brothers of the press, granting to each “A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS,” and a happy termination of another 
year. 


THE ADVANCE IN PricE.—By our prospectus and 
circular our readers will learn that the Publishers have 
determined to advance the subscription-price of the 
Repository to $3.50 per year. We crave the attention 
of all our friends while we present this subject to them, 
and also consider the question of renewing their sub- 
scriptions for another year. ° 

1. The Publishers have been slow in adopting this 
measure; it has been forced upon them, and it is done 
not willingly, but under the pressure of necessity. 
We need not inform our patrons of the advanced price 
of every thing in these times; but perhaps they are 
not fully aware of the fact that every thing involved 
in the publishing interest has advanced even propor- 
tionately beyond other things. It is now costing the 
Agents about three times as much to issue the Reposi- 
tory as it did when the price was $2 a year. For pa- 
per, for engravings, for labor, they are paying this 
advanced price. They first considered the question of 
reducing the size and character of the Repository. 
By striking out one “ form’’—sixteen pages—from each 
number, by reducing the quality of the paper four or 
five grades below its present standard, and by dis- 
pensing with one of our engravings, we might be able 
to' furnish the Repository at the present rates. But 
who does not see that it would no longer be the Re- 
pository? Shorn of its beauty, reduced in size, inferior 
in paper, robbed of its embellishments, its appearance 
in the family would be an occasion of regret, as its 
readers remembered its former glory when it was the 
“Queen of the Monthlies,” and the “gem of family 
magazines.” We believe none of our patrons would 
have recommended this fatal method of permanently 
injuring the good name of the Repository, in order to 
meet what can only be a temporary emergency. Yet 
the emergency had to be met; and the only remaining 
method was to maintain the character of the Reposi- 
tory, and to advance the price to a point that would 
cover the cost of publication. We beg our readers to 
notice that this is all that has been done. The Pub- 
lishers do not ask the Repository to pay or yield a 
profit at this time; but they aim at carrying it safely 
through the present crisis without much loss. The 
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price they have fixed upon, we are confident, will not, 
even with a large subscription list, do any thing more 
than cover the cost. 

2. The advanced price would not even, in ordinary 
times, be a high price for the Repository, and under 
existing circumstances is exceedingly low, and much 
below the price of other magazines. From what we 
have been observing in “the notices of the press,” it 
was a matter of astonishment to many how we could 
issue such a periodical at such prices. The secret is, 
that all along the price has been kept down to a point 
that fairly covered the cost and no more; our aim be- 
ing rather to circulate a pure and elevated literature 
than to make money; while, during the past year, we 
have been issuing it at a very considerable loss on 
every number. The Repository, it is ascertained by 
actual measurement, contains in each volume an amount 
of reading matter equal to eight 12mo volumes of 400 
pages each, which at present rates would cost about 
$15. Besides, it contains twenty-five superb engrav- 
ings for each year, each one of which if purchased 
separately would cost from fifty cents to one dollar. 
We have known some single proofs of engravings used 
in the Repository to be sold for $5 apiece. Is it, then, 
asking too much when we call upon our friends to give 
us $3.50 for all this matter, and thus to aid us in the 
present pressure, while we promise as svon as possible 
to fall again to the old figures? 

3. We feel that we have an actual claim on the 
Church to sustain us at this time. The Repository is 
preéminently an organ of the Church. It is not merely 
a literary magazine, published by individual enter- 
prise; but it is the daughter of the Church; born of 
the Church, and by her nourished into her present 
greatness and importance, and for twenty-four years 
she has been reflecting no little honor on her venerable 
mother. It is the only family magazine published by 
or under the sanction of the Church, and ought to be 
found in all our families. It not only furnishes a vast 
amount of wholesome reading to thousands of the 
members of the Church, but it employs and cultivates 
the writing talent of the Church, and thus steadily 
contributes to the development of her literature. The 
Church can not afford to let such an organ languish 
or suffer. . 

4. But we have .created a financial claim on our 
thirty-five thousand subscribers. As intimated above, 
we have been furnishing you the Repository for sev- 
eral months past at a heavy loss. We did not com- 


plain; we did not even name the fact; but having re-, 
ceived your subscriptions at the beginning of the year, |* 


we went steadily on fulfilling our contract month after 
month, notwithstanding the steadily-advancing cost of 
publication, and our knowledge that we were losing 
about a thousand dollars on every monthly issue. 
Reader, does not this furnishing the Repository to you 
for several months at a price much below cost create 
some obligation on your part to come up cheerfully 
now to the point that will only save us from further 
loss? 

5. But you can not afford to do without the Reposi- 
tory. If need be you can better afford to sacrifice 
something else. You have no idea how much you 
would miss its wonted monthly visits. The family can 
not spare it. It is impossible for you to invest $3.50 





in any other way that would yield so large a return to 
the family. With some, we know, even $3.50 is an 
item that will be felt. While the advance of prices 
has been general, we know that there are many of our 
readers whose income has by no means been propor- 
tionately increased. Yet, my good brother or sister, 
there are probably other things you could better afford 
to dispense with than the visits of your old friend. 
There are many others to whom our present price is 
of less moment than was the smaller price three years 
ago. Remember, friends, that while we have not yet 
doubled the price of the Repository as it stood before 
the war, many of your products have doubled, trebled, 
and even quadrupled their former price. Five bushels 
of corn or oats will pay for the Repository now at its 
advanced price; four years ago, when the price was 
$2, it required ten bushels of either to pay for it. 
Why, then, should there be a falling off? Why should 
there not rather be a large increase of the subscription 
list? The present price is comparatively much less 
than the price of four years ago; and tens of thousands 
of our people can better afford to pay the $3.50 of to- 
day than the $2 of former times. Let us, then, have a 
grand effort for the Repository, and instead of a fall- 
ing off of the subscription list, let us endeavor to roll 
it up to 50,000. 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—Fastidious indeed must be that 
reader who will not be pleased with our engravings for 
this month. Thousands of our readers, we know, will 
welcome the noble, manly profile of Dr. Poe. There 
will be but one that will blame us for its insertion, and 
that will be Dr. Poe himself, who, up to this writing, 
is in perfect ignorance that we are adorning our pages 
with his noble phiz. We can fancy the storm that will 
break when the old gentleman, opening his favorite 
Repository, will find himself gazing upon himself. But 
as is the case with all other storms, we know this one 
will soon pass over, and out of the goodness of his big 
heart he will forgive us this little ruse. Mr. Gurley 
has in fine style told us all about this “hero of Meth- 
odism.” “Sunset on the White Mountains” can not 
but please. It is from a favorite painting of S. R. 
Gifford, one of our best American artists, the original 
in the possession of W. Hatfield, Esq., to whom and 
the artist we are greatly obliged for the use of the 
picture. We need not describe it; it speaks for itself, 
revealing a scene on which the eyes of many of our 
readers have rested. 


ArticLtes AccepteED.—Early British Literature; 
Jean Racine; Not Willing; A Colored Prayer Meeting; 
We Wait: A Contrast; We Knew ’t would be Light in 
the Morning; Indian Maiden’s Lament; Disappoint- 
ment; Celia; They Wait for Us; Carrying Corn; The 
Prompter. 


ArticLEs DECLINED.—Prose—Our Maggie; The 
Old School-House; Affliction. 

Poetry.—I Love Thee; Sunshine after the Storm; 
My Cross and Crown; I will be Patient; Westward 
Ho; The River of Sorrow; The Early Dead; What I 
Have; The West; and Sheridan. Many of the above 
articles are good; some of them we decline wéth regret, 
but do so because it will be impossible to find room 


for them. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME 


Of the Lapres’ Rerository will commence with January, 1865. The Publishers are determ- 
ined to maintain the high character of this choice periodical. It will still be printed on the 
Finest Catenperep Paper; each number will contain 


TWO ORIGINAL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Executed in the highest style of the art, by artists who stand at the head of their profession. 
For the next year we have engaged such artists as Messrs. Burrre, HinsaeLwoop, WELL- 
stoop, and Hunt, of New York; Rosins, of Chicago; and our old favorite, F. E. Jonzs, of 
Cincinnati. We confidently expect the Repository will even surpass its former self in the 
superior excellence of its engravings. We are prepared to guarantee tc our subscribers, that 
the engravings alone for next year would cost them more than twice the subscription price. 

Besides this feature, the Repository has a Lance List or Originat, Conrrisurors, which 
comprises many of the best writers of both prose and poetry in the country. We also have 
some new names of sterling value to add to this list for next year. 

The best English magazines will be laid under contribution for selected matter; and we 
have made arrangements for securing some first-class translations from the French and German. 

We propose the widest range and the greatest variety possible in the literary matter 
of our pages; Essays, Disquisitions, Tales and Adventures from real life, Biographical and 
Literary Sketches, Poems, and papers on Practical Utility. Nor shall we avoid the grave 
questions of Science, History, and Religion. Our aim is to produce a magazine adapted to 
all the members and all the wants of the Christian family. 


Terms: 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER VOLUME. 
Invariably in Advance. 


The Publishers have been compelled unwillingly to make this advance. The cost of pub- 
lishing the Repository is now about three times as much as when the subscription price was 
Two Dollars. At the above price nothing more will be done than merely covering the cost of 
publication. We appeal, then, to our brethren in the ministry, to our readers, contributors, and 
friends of all classes, to stand by us, and join with us, in one strong rally for the Repository, 

Now 1s tae Time ro Susscerse. Do not fail to renew your own subscription; and call 
also upon your neighbor. Do not for a moment suppose that you can afford to do without 
the monthly visits of the Repository. 


Subscribe Early? 


We want to know how many to publish. Hand the money to your Pastor, who will for- 
ward it for you; or send it direct to the Publishers and Agents named above. 
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Tue Press universally commend the Repostrory. 


For their courteous and friendly no- 


tices we cordially thank all our brother editors. We have clipped out multitudes of these 
commendations, and would like to use them all; but we can only present a few of the notices 


of our more recent numbers: 


Two very fine engravings—a view of Thun, in | 


Switzerland, and a portrait of W. H. Prescott—em- 
bellish the Repository for August. The prose contri- 
butions for the month seem to us more than usually 
interesting; and there are certainly some very fine 
gems of thought in the poetic articles. The editorial 
department retains its old arrangement, and is 
crowded, as formerly, with useful and entertaining 
paragrapbs.—Pitisburg Christian Advocate. 


‘ = 
Laptes’ Reposrrory.—There is no better magazine 


publishee than this for the home circle. Its articles 
are all of a high-toned, moral, and religious cast, 
beneficial alike to old and young. 


est to all.— Pontiac Gazette. 


It is a pleasant companion for the family center- 
table, and breathes a high moral sentiment.—Aroos- 
took (Me.) Times. 

It is a work always filled with choicest interesting 
and useful reading —Lake City (Minn.) Times. 

The well-filled departments of this publication 
prove that the new editor is competent to keep up the 
Repository to the standard of ability and interest 
which it attained under the management of the late 
editor.— White Cloud, Kansas, 


Lapies’ Repostrory.—The August number is before 
us—the first issue under charge of the new editor. 


It gives earnest that the work will not decline from | 


its ** forward position” in his hands. The embellish- 


ments are of the Repository’s usual superior class, | 


which alone are worth, during the year, far more 
than the subscription price.—Indiana Republican. 

The Ladies’ Repository for August is a superb spec- 
imen of this truly-excellent magazine. Engravings: 
Views in Switzerland—Thun, and a portrait of Wm. 
H. Prescvtt. The reading matter is of the choicest 
description, such that angels might read without a 
blush, and forget the depravity of man.—Nebraska 
Advocate. 

The Ladies’ Repository for August is received. It 
is the highest-toned magazine of the kind we know 
of. For the family circle it is the best published.— 
The Citizen, Wisconsin. 

Who does not love to read a good magazine? For 
miscellaneous matter, history, romance, poetry, etc., 


they can not be surpassed; and the same amount of | 


reading can not be obtained through any other source 


for a general literary and religious magazine, the 


Ladies’ Repository stands far ahead of any.—Peru | nme “4... 
| oné of the neatest and best publications in the Union, 


(Iowa) Republican. 


Lapis’ Reposrrory ror Aveust.—We have received 
the August number of this famous magazine, con- 
taining a large number of excellent and interesting 
axticles and original poetical writings. The engray- 
ings are, as usual, of the highest order, and excellent 
subjects.— Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Telegraph. 

The Ladies’ Repository has been received by us in 
this office. The August number, coming out under 
the hands of its new editor, is equal te, if not sur- 
passing, any previous number. This monthly is one 
of the best works ever published. Subscribe for the 
Repository.—Democratic Review, Indiana. 

The Ladies’ Repository for September is a capital 
number of a capital periodical. For genuine Mtera- 
ture and splendid steel-plate engravings this maga- 
zine has no real rival in its own line, It is published 
at Cincinnati by Poe & Hitchcock, at the low rat® 
of two dollars and a half per annum. How thé pub- 
lishers afford it at this rate we can not understand.— 
Norristown ( Penn.) Republican. 


The August num- | 
ber, which is upon our table, contains much of inter- | 


Lapies’ Repostrory.—The literary contents of the 
| August number are as varied as usual, and all of the 
highest quality im, tone and style. The number be- 
fore us is illustrated with two excellent steel engray- 
ings—a lifelike portrait of Wm, H. Prescott, the his- 
torian, and a landscape view of Thun, a romantic and 
picturesque village in the mountains of Switzerland. 
This periodical is worth far more than the subscrip- 
| tion price.—Republican and Telegraph, Illinois. 
The Ladies’ Repository for August has reached us, 
| and under the care of the new editor it fully sustains 
the high character it has so long borne. The present 
editor brings to the work the experience of a long 
course of pastoral life, a great variety of learning, 
and an earnestness of purpose to make the Reposi- 
tory meet the demands of a population increasing 
constantly in numbers and intelligence. — Dubuque 
Weekly Times, 
| The Repository has been justly called the Queen of 
the Monthlies. In external appearance and internal 
| excellence it is genuinely royal and without a peer 
among ladies’ magazines. The number. for August 
| presents a rich and varied table of contents, and is 
| worthy of a place in every family of taste and refine- 
| ment. The new editor seems perfectly at home in 
| the chair so long and ably filled by Dr. Clark, and 
| his host of contributors and readers suffers no dim- 
| inution.—Springfield Republican. 

It is decidedly a work of the highest merit, and 
should be the companion of every lady. Its tone is 
strictly moral, and its tendency is to highly refine 
| the character of its readers. Its stee} engravings are 

insurpassable.— Bethany (Mo.) Union. 

The Angust number of the best religions and lit- 
| erary magazine published in the West, if not in the 
United States, is on our table. To any one wishing a 
superior magnzine of the kind we would say, subscribe 
for the Ladies’ Repository.— Macomb (Iil.) Journal. 

Though a religious magazine, it is by no means 
narrowly sectarian ; but it is characterized bya cath- 
olic spirit that will commend it to good people of 


| every sect.— Waterville (Me.) Mail. 


We know. of no magazine published in the English 
language that we would exchange this for at the 
price this comes at.—Laporte (Ind.) Herald. 

Tue Lapres’ Repostrory—Avavst.—This number is 
really valuable—made so not only by careful editorial 


; ; | supervision, but by sterling contributions. Dr. Wiley 
for the same amount of money as a magazine; and | al 


begins well.— Northern Independent. 

We are in receipt of the Ladies’ Repogitory. It is 
and should be in the hands of every young lady in 
the country.—Loyalist, Salem, Ill. 

No magazine published gives better engravings 
than those furnished in the Repository. Each sub- 
scriber has, therefore, with cach volume twenty-four 
superb steel plates, besides the great variety and most 
excellent reading which is afforded. It is saying no 
more than the simple truth to aver that no better 
magazine for the family than the Repository is pub- 
lished.—Sandusky Register. 

The Repository is devoted to literature and religion, 
and is the best magazine of its class im the country.— 
The Lane Register, Illinois. 

The contributions to this magazine are excellent, 
and it now stands as one of the best retigious publi- 
cations extant.— Washara ( Wis.) Argus. 

Lapres’ Repostrony.—The September number of 
this valuable publication is out. No family, and 
particularly no Methodist family, should be without 





it.—Aurora (Ind.) Commercial. 
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THE LABIES’ REPOSITOR 


FOR 1865. 





VOLUME Xx Vy. 





HE design of the Publishers in issuing this monthly is to furnish to the Christian public a pure and elegant 
literature, and it will be the aim of the Editor to present to our Christian families every month a magazine 
that the most careful and judicious parents may feel entirely safe in placing. in the hands of every member 

of the family—a magazine elegant, chaste, and pure, such as will tultivate the taste, refine the manners, and en- 
noble all the aims of life. Thé Reposrrory is a Christian family magazine, and it will be our constant aim to adapt 
it especially to the moral and literary wants of the family. 

For many years the press of the country has voluntarily and generously given the Repostrory the title of 


“€he Queen of the Monthlies.” 


The Publishers do not intend that even the present pressure shall lead to any diminution of our claim to this 
preéminence. After much deliberation on the question, they have concluded that our thousands of patrons would 
rather pay a little advance in price than see their favorite coming to them shorn of its beauty and reduced in the 
quantity and quality of its contents. Accordingly the Reposrrory will still be vorinted on the FINEST CALEN- 
DERED paper. Each number will contain 


TWO ORIGINAL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Executed by first-class artists. In this feature we undoubtedly excel all other magazines now published. 

We will still retain our large list of well-known and favorite contributors, and are constantly adding to their 
number additional writers, the first and best of the country. Choice selections will be frequently made from the 
best English magazines, and arrangements have been made for first-class translations from the French and German. 

A little change will be made in the editorial department. We propose giving a place in the body of each num- 
ber to a “ Youth's Department,” and hereafter to merge the “ Notes and Queries” with the “ Editor's Table.” The 
space thus gained we will appropriate to “ The Family Circle” and “ The Editor's Study.” The Epiror’s REpost- 
TORY will then include “ Zhe Family Circle,” containing choice and specially-adapted reading for the home circle; 
“Scripture Cabinet,” containing many choice thoughts and expositions for the Christian reader and minister; 
“ Wayside Gleanings,” made up of literary gems, gleaned from the Editor’s reading; “ Literary, Scientific, and Sta- 
tistical Items,” embodying facts, incidents, and statistics of permanent value; “ Notices of New Publications,” 
a department which will have the careful attention of the Editor; ‘ Editor's Study,” and ‘‘ Editor's Table.” 


TERMS: 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


This advance in price is absolutely forced upon the Publishers. We are satisfied that a little reflection on the 
part of our agents and readers will convince them of this necessity, and, instead of forsaking us in these times 
of pressure, they will rally around the Repository, and will give us an increased subscription list. 

To you, BRETHREN IN THE MINISTRY, we present an earnest request that you will take the MosT EFFICIENT 
MEASURES to keep up and increase the circulation of the Repository. If possible, attend to this work PERSON- 
ALLY. Enlist the services of your wife, or of some of the active sisters of your charge. Let not only the whole 
society, but the whole neighborhood, be canvassed for subscribers. Send in your orders as early as possible in the year. 


50,000 SUBSCRIBERS! 


That is our aim for the twenty-fifth volume, notwithstanding the advance in price. Why should we tnink of 
going back? The people are better able to pay three dollars and fifty cents now than two dollars three years 
ago. The Reposirory is the only family magazine of the Church, a Church of two hundred thousand families! 
Why, then, should it be thought a great thing to ask for a subscription list of-fifty thousand? Let us, one and 
all, Publishers, agents, readers, and contributors, make one grand effort for the REPosiToRyY. ; , 

PUBLISHED BY 


1, 2 Biv) °°  . Ser --Cincinnati, Corner of Main & Eighth Streets. 
CARLTON & PORTER.................000.000 --.-New York, 200 Mulberry-Street. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY 
Poe & Hitchcock, Chicago; J. P. Magee, Boston; Perkenpine & Higgins, Philadelphia; |. P. Cook, Baltimore; J. L. 
Read, Pittsburg, Penn.; H. H. Otis, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert M’Elroy, San Francisco, Cal.; T. H. Pearne, 
Portland, Oregon; A. Heylin, 28 Paternoster Row, London, England; and all accredited 





. Traveling Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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NEW 8B eS 
PUBLISHED BY POE & HITCHCOCK, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





IN PRESS. 
Counsels to Converts. By Rev. Augustus C. George, 


of the East Genesee Conference. 16mo. 


Infant Class Manual, for the use of Infant Class 


Teachers. By Miss Pameria BELDING. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Bible and Modern Thought. By Rev. T. R. Birks, 
M. A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. [From the London 
Edition.} 12mo. 436 pp. $1.75. 


Contributions to the Early History of the North-West, 
Including the Moravian Missionsin Ohio, By the late 
SamvueEt P. HttpretH, M.D. 16mo. 240 pp. $1. 


The Life and Work of Earnest Men, By Rev. Dr. 
TWEEDIE. [From late London Edition.) 12mo. 456 
pp. $1.75. 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 
A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, . 


Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, embodying for 
popular use and edification the Results of German 
and English Exegetical Literature, and Designed to 
meet the Difficulties of Modern Skepticism. With a 
General Introduction, treating of the Genuineness, 
Authenticity, Historic Verity, and Inspiration of the 
Gospel Records, and of the Harmony and Chronology 
of Gospel History. By Writram Nast, D. D. Su- 
perroyal octavo. 760 pp. Half Morocco. $6. 


Man All Immortal; or, the Nature and Destination 
‘of Man as taught by Reason and Revelation. By 
Rev. D. W. Cuarg, D. D. 12mo. 464 pp. $1.75. 


The Two Sabbaths: An Essay Showing that the Pa- 
triarchal and Christian Sabbath are One and the Same, 
and that the Jewish Sabbath has been Abrogated. By 
Rev. E. Q. Futter. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Written in a condensed, terse style, although it traverses the 
entire field, and refers to the Scriptural and theological author- 


ities. All who are disposed to read on the subject will find it 
to be a very instructive manual.—Am. Lit, Gazette. 


Lectures and Addresses. By John Dempster, D. D. 
With an Appendix, containing Funeral Sermon and 
Memorial Services on the Occasion of the Author's 
Death. 12mo. 456 pp. $1.75. 





Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove; or, Scenes and In- 
cidents of the War in Arkansas. By Ww. Baxter. | 
f5] 16mo. 262 pp. $i. 
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Colenso’s Fallacies: A Review of the Bishop of Natal. 
By Rev. C. H. Fowier. With an Introductory Es- 
say by Rev. Henry Bannister, D.D. 16mo. 90 cts. 


Maple Grove Stories for Little Readers. By June Isle. 
’ Ten Volumes. 48mo. In a Box. $2. 

1. Little Jimmy. 2. Johnny’s First Boots. 3. The Flag of 
Truce. 4. Lucretia and her Garden. 5. Nanny’s Epitaph. 
6. God’s Little Boy that went Home. 7. The Children’s Prov- 
idence. 8. Mamma’s Journal from Maple Grove. 9. Hapvy 
Hearts. 10. The Bitter Medicine. 


The Religion of Childhood; or, Children in their Re- 
lation to Native Depravity, to the Atonement, to the 
Family, and to the Church. By Rev. F. G. Hrpparp, 
D.D. (Printed for the Author.) 12mo. 411 pp. $1.75. 


The American Republic and Human Liberty. By 
Rev. George §. Puiuiips, A. M. (Priuted for the 
Author.) 12mo. 234 pp. $1.50. 


Home Views of the Picturesque and Beautiful. Ed- 
ited by Rev. D. W. Cragg, D. D. Imperial Octavo, 
with Sixty-Eight Splendid Engravings and an Illu- 
minated Title- Page. 


Portraits of Celebrated Women. With Brief Biogra- 
phies. Edited by Rev. D. W. Crank, D. D. Same 
Size, with Twenty-Eight Portraits and Illuminated 
Title-Page, 

These are the most superb books that have ever been issued 
from the American press. The engravings are all executed by 
the best artists, and the text has been carefully prepared and 
selected with express reference to these volumes. The “* Home 
Views”’ contains, besides the engravings, about three hundred 
pages of the choicest reading matter; and the ‘Celebrated 
Women” presents interesting and well-written sketches of 
twenty-eight Representative Women of the World’s History. 

In Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, and beveled boards.......$15 

In French Morocco, gilt edges, and beveled boards....... 12° 

In Half Calf, antique, marbled, and beveled boards..,... 10 


The Literary Characteristics and Achievements of 
THE BIBLE. By Rev. W. Tram, A. M. 12mo. 


368 pp. $1.75. 


Outposts of Zion, with Limnings of Mission 
By Rev. Wa. H. Goong. 12mo. 464 pp. $1.75. 


Jottings from Life; or, Passages from the Diary of 
AN ITINERANT’S WIFE. By Hazen R. Cur.er. 
16mo. 283 pp. $1. 


Extracts from the Diary of a Country Pastor. By 

Mas. H.C. Gaxpyer. 16mo. 240 pp. $1, © 

These two books are companion volumes, and supplement 
each other. Though alike in their character, they differ in 
their execution, and each presents phases of itinerant lifu 
which the other omits. No person should get one without 
procuring both They are entertaining, instructive, and 
thoughtful, and théir perusal will teach more consideration 
for the labors and difficulties of the pastoral office. 
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s REPOSITORY. 


ACH number contains sixty-four superroyal octavo pages, double column iB et 
paper. Also two original steel engravings, besides an elegant Title-Page for Tig, Jam 
engraved on steel. For amount and quality of reading matter, for mechanical éxeention 
2 Repository will compare favorably with any other magazine published im the cout 
' Fifty Cents per annum, invariably im advance. No Subscription received for less 
This periodical is published monthly at Cincinnati and New York. All tra ( 
Episcopal Church are authorized‘agents. Cash in advance will be expected in 
our authorized agents, who can order it charged to their account, if not convenient” 
containing remittances or subscriptions should be addressed to the Publishers; those 
Editor, at Cincinnati. POE & 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


REV. ADAM POE, D. D. 
SUNSET AT TH\) WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


~ 


ARTICLES. 


Prose. : : ’ age. 
Rev, Adam Poe, D. D.,. by Rev. L. B. Gurley Tek) - Mee Goopel —Unepeabaie  Worde-- et. Aime ape rere 


ANvard: Heggleston, Ae Mover nen en 709 | StpEROARD roR CxtDmEx 751 
“Andl What Shall I Write?” by L. Jarvis Welton.. 
rs, Jennie F. Willing i. 
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Editorial. Tower—Pamphle si 
Pernt Damar ; 749 The Close of the Year—The Advance ip Price—Our En- 
True Woman of the Olden Time—Chardtteristics of © gravings—Articles Acgipled--Articies Dedlined. = 


Pograce—Jo regular éubscrifiers, paid in advance, six cents per quarter. 




















